TO THE KING. 


SIRE, 

With the prqfoundest sense of your 
Majesty’s gracious condescension^ the Au¬ 
thor of this work has now the honour to 
lay it, hy permission, at your Majesttfs 
feet. 

It belongs to a. series of sketches, in 
which he has attempted to describe cha¬ 
racters and manners peculiar to the most 
ancient, and most loyal, portion of all 
your Majesty’s dominions;—it embraces 
a great part of the last century, the 
most prosperous period in the annals of 
Scotland, and singularly glorious to the 



^ itdministraiim of your Majesty's Illustri- 
ms Family;—it has been written since the 
era of your Majesty's joyms Vint to the 
venerable home of ymr Royal Ancestors; 
—and it is presented as a humble memo¬ 
rial of the feelings with which the Author, 
in common with all his countrymen, did 
homage to the King at Holyrood. 

He has the happiness to be, 

SIRE, 

Ymr Majesty's 
Most dutiful and most faitJful 

Subject and Servant. 


Edinburgh, 3d December 1822. 
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CHAP. 1. 

Claud Walkinshaw was the sole sur¬ 
viving male heir of the Walkinshaws of 
Kittlestonheugh. His grandfather, the last 
Laird of the line, deluded by the golden vi¬ 
sions that allured so many of the Scottish 
gentry to embark their fortunes in the Da¬ 
rien Expedition, sent his only son, the fa¬ 
ther of Claud, in one of the ships fitted out 
at Cartsdyke, and with him an adventure 
in which he had staked more than the 
whole value of his estate. But, as it is not 
our intention to fatigue the reader with any 
very circumstantial account of the state of 
the Laird’s family, we shall pass over, with 
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aU expedient brevity, the domestic history 

of Claud’s childhood. He was scarcely a 

• 

year old when his father sailed, and his 
mother died of a broken heart, on hearing 
that her husband, with many of his com- 
I>anions, had perished of disease and fa¬ 
mine among the swamps of the Mosquito 
shore. The Kittlestonheugh estate was soon 
after sold, and the Laird, with Claud, retired 
into Glasgow, where he rented the upper 
part of a back house, in Aird’s Close, in 
the Drygate. The only servant whom, in 
this altered state, he could afford to retain, 
or rather the only one that he could not 
get rid of, owing to her age and infirmities, 
was Maudge Dobbie, who, in her youth, 
was bairnswoman to hie eon. She had 
been upwards of forty years in the ser¬ 
vitude of his house; and the situation 
she had filled to the father of Claud did 
not tend to diminish the kindliness with 
which she regarded the child, especially 
when, by the ruin of her master, there was 
none but herself to attend him. 
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The charms of Maudge had, even in her 
yernal years, been confined to her warm 
and affectionate feelings; and, at this pe¬ 
riod, she was twisted east and west, and 
hither and yont, and Time, in the shape of 
old age, hung so embracingly round her 
neck, that his weight had bent her into a 
hoop. Yet, thus deformed and aged, she 
was not without qualities that might have 
endeared her to a more generous boy. 
Her father had been schoolmaster iii the 
village of Kittleston; and under his tuition, 
before she was sent, as the phrase then 
was, to seek her bread in the world, she 
had acquired a few of the elements of 
learning beyond those which, in that pe¬ 
riod, fell to the common lot of female do¬ 
mestics: and she was thus enabled, not only 
to teach the orphan reading and writing, but 
even to supply him with some knowledge 
of arithmetic, particularly addition and the 
multiplication table. She also possessed a 
rich stock of goblin lore and romantic sto¬ 
ries, the recital of which had given the fa- 
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ther of Claud the taste for adventure 
that induced him to embark in the ill- 
fated expedition. These, however, were 
not so congenial to the less sanguine tem¬ 
perament of the son, who early preferred 
the history of Whittington and his Cat to 
the achievements of Sir William Wal¬ 
lace ; and “ Tak your auld cloak about 
you,” ever seemed to him a thousand 
times more sensible than Chevy Chace. As 
for that doleful ditty, the Flowers of the 
Forest, it was worse than the Babes in the 
Wood; and Gil Morrice more wearisome 
than Death and the Lady. 

The solitary old Laird had not been long 
settled in his sequestered and humble town- 
retreat, when a change became visible both 
in his appearance and manners. He had 
been formerly bustling, vigorous, hearty, 
and social; but from the first account of 
the death of his son, and the ruin of his 
fortune, he grew thoughtful and sedentary, 
and shunned the approach of strangers, 
and retired from the visits of his friends. 
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expectations of Maudge, but Mrs Gorbals 
thought he might have recollected, some¬ 
what better than he did, the kindness 
and care with which the affectionate old 
creature had struggled to support him in 
his helplessness. As often, however, as 
that warm-hearted lady inquired if he 
gave her any of his winnings, Maudge was 
obliged to say, “ I hope, poor lad, he has 
more sense than to think o’ the like o’ me. 
Is na he striving to make a conquest of 
the lands of his forefathers ? Ye ken he’s 
come o’ gentle blood, and I am nae better 
than his servan’.” 

But although Maudge spoke thus gene- 
ously, still .sometime.s, when she had after¬ 
wards become bedrid, and was left to lan¬ 
guish and linger out the remnant of age in 
her solitary garret, comforted only by the 
occasional visits and charitable attentions 
of Mrs Gorbals, the wish would now and 
then rise, that Claud, when he was pro¬ 
spering in the traffic of the Borders, 
would whiles think of her forlorn condi- 
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tion. But it was the lambent play of af¬ 
fection, in which anxiety to see him again 
before she died was stronger than any 
other feeling, and as often as she felt it 
moving her to repine at his inattention, 
she would turn herself to the wall, and im¬ 
plore the Father of Mercies to prosper his 
honest endeavours, and that he might ne’er 
be troubled in his industry with any 
thought about such a burden as it had 
pleased Heaven to make her to the world'. 

After having been bedrid for about the 
space of two years, Maudge died. Claud, 
in the mean time, was thriving as weU as 
the prigging wives and higgling girls in 
his beat between the Nith and the Tyne 
would permit. Nor was there any pedlar 
better known at the fairs of the Border 
towns, or who displayed on those occasions 
such a rich assortment of goods. It was 
thought by some, that, in choosing that re¬ 
mote country for the scene of his itinerant 
trade, he was actuated by some sentiment 
of reverence for the former consequence of 
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his family. But, as faithful historians, 
we are compelled to remind the reader, 
tRat he was too worldly wise to indulge 
himself with any thing so romantic; the 
absolute fact being, that, after trying many 
other parts of the country, he found the 
Borders the most profitable, and that the 
inhabitants were also the most hospitable 
customers,—^no small item in the arithme¬ 
tical philosophy of a pedlar. 
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CHAP. IV. 

About twenty years after the death of 
Maudge, Claud returned to Glasgow with 
five hundred pounds above the world, and 
settled himself as a cloth-merchant, in a 
shop under the piazza of a house which occu¬ 
pied part of the ground where the Exchange 
now stands. The resolution which he had 
early formed to redeem the inheritance of 
his ancestors, and which his old alFectionate 
benefactress had perhaps inspired, as well 
as cherished, was grown into a habit. His 
carefulness, his assiduity, his parsimony, 
his very honesty, had no other object nor 
motive; it was the actuating principle of 
his life. Some years after he had set¬ 
tled in Glasgow,- his savings and gather¬ 
ing enabled him to purchase the farm of 
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Grippy, a part of the patrimony of his fa¬ 
mily. 

The feelings of the mariner returning 
home, when he again beholds the rising 
hiUs of his native land, and the joys and 
fears of the father’s bosom, when, after a 
long absence, he approaches the abode of 
his children, are tame and calm, compared 
to the deep and greedy satisfaction with 
which the persevering pedlar received the 
earth and stone that gave him infeftment 
of that cold and sterile portion of his fore¬ 
fathers’ estate. In the same moment he 
formed a resolution worthy of the senti¬ 
ment he then felt,—a sentiment which, in 
a less sordid breast, might have almost par¬ 
taken of the pride of virtue. He resolved 
to marry, and beget children, and entail 
the property, that none of his descendants 
might ever have it in their power to com¬ 
mit the imprudence which had brought 
his grandfather to a morsel, and thrown 
himself on the world. And the same night, 
after maturely considering the prospects 
VOL. I. B 
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of all the heiresses within the probable 
scojie of his ambition, he resolved that his 
affections should be directed towards IVfiss 
Girzy Hypel, the only daughter of Mala* 
chi Hypel, the Laird of Plealands. 

They were in some degree related, and 
he had been led to think of her from an 
incident which occurred on the day he 
made the purchase. Her father was, at 
the time, in Glasgow, attending the Cir¬ 
cuit ; for, as often as the judges visited 
the city, he had some dispute with a 
neighbour or a tenant that required their 
interposition. Having heard of what had 
taken place, he called on Claud to con¬ 
gratulate him on the recovery of so much 
of his family inheritance. 

“ I hear,” said the Laird, on enter¬ 
ing the shop, and proffering his hand ar- 
cross the counter, “ that ye hae gotten a 
sappy bargain o’ the Grippy. It’s true 
some o’ the lands are but cauld; howsever, 
cousin, ne’er fash your thumb, Glasgow’s 
on the thrive, and ye hae as many een in 
your head, for an advantage, as ony body 
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I ken. But now that ye hae gotten a 
house, wha’s to be the leddy ? I’m sure ye 
might do waur than cast a sheep’s e’e in 
at oure door; my dochter Girzy’s o’' your 
adn flesh and blood; I dinna see ony mo¬ 
ral impossibility in her becoming, as the 
Psalmist says, ‘ bone of thy bone.’ ” 

Claud replied in his wonted couthy 
manner: 

“ Nane o’ your jokes, Laird,—me even 
mysel to your dochter ? Na, na. Plea- 
lands, that canna be thought o’ now a days. 
But, no to make a ridicule of sic a solemn 
concern, it’s vera true that, had na my 
grandfather, when he was grown doited, 
sent out a’ the Kittlestonlieugh in a cargo 
o’ playocks to the Darien, I might hae 
been in a state and condition to look at 
Miss Girzy; but, ye ken, I hae a lang 
due to wind before I maun think o’ play¬ 
ing the ba’ wi’ Fortune, in ettling so far 
aboun my reach.” 

“ Snuffs o’ tobacco,” exclaimed the 
Laird,—“ are nae ye sib to oursels ? and, if 
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ye dinna fail by your ain blateness, our 
Girjjy’s no surely past speaking to. Just 
lay your leg, my man, o’er a side o’ horse 
flesh, and come your ways, some Saturday, 
to spier her price.” 

It was upon this delicate hint that Grip- 
py was induced to think of Miss Girzy 
Hypel; but finding that he was deemed a 
fit match for her, and might get her when 
he would, he deferred the visit until he 
had cast about among the other neigh¬ 
bouring lairds’ families for a better, that is 
to say, a richer match. In this, whether 
he met with repulsive receptions, or found 
no satisfactory answers to his inquiries, is 
not quite certain ; but, as we have said, in 
the same night on which he took legal 
possession of his purchase, he resolved to 
visit Plealands; and in order that the 
family might not be taken unawares, he 
sent a letter next day by the Ayr carrier 
to apprise the Laird of his intention, pro¬ 
vided it was convenient to receive him for 
a night. To this letter, by the return of 
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Johnny Drizen, the carrier, on the week 
fallowing, he received such a cordial reply, 
that he was induced to send for Cornelius 
Luke, the tailor, a douce and respectable 
man, and one of the elders of the Tron 
Kirk. 

“ Come your ways, Comie,” said the in¬ 
tending lover; “ I want to speak to you 
anent what’s doing about the new kirk on 
the Green Know.” 

“ Doing, Mr Walkinshaw!—^it’s a doing 
that our bairns’ bairns will ne’er hear the 
end o’—a rank and carnal innovation on 
the spirit o’ the Kirk o’ Scotland,” replied 
the elder—“ It’s to be after the fashion o’ 
some prelatic Babel in Lon’on, and they 
hae christened it already by the papistical 
name o’ St Andrew—a sore thing that, 
Mr Walkinshaw; but the Lord has set his 
face against it, and the builders thereof are 
smitten as wi’ a confusion o’ tongues, in 
the lack o’ siUer to fulfil their idolatrous 
intents—Blessed be His name for ever¬ 
more ! But was na Mr Kilfuddy, wha 
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preached for Mr Anderson last Sabbath, 
most sweet and delectable on the vanities 
of this life, in his forenoon lecture ? and 
did na ye think, when he spoke o’ tliat 
seventh wonder o’ the world, the temple 
of Diana, and enlarged wi’ sic pith and 
marrow on the idolaters in Ephesus, that 
he was looking o’er his shouther at Lowrie 
Dinwiddie and Provost Alton, who are no 
wrang’t in being wytid wi’ the sin o’ this 
inordinate superstructure ?—Mr Walldn- 
shaw, am nae prophet, as ye will ken, but 
I can see that the day’s no far aff, when 
ministers of the gospel in Glasgow will be 
seen chambering and wantoning to the 
sound o’ tlie kist fu’ o’ whistles, wi’ the 
seven-headed beast I’outing its choruses at 
every o’ercoine o’ the spring.” 

’i’Vliich prediction was in our own day 
and generation to a great degree fulfilled ; 
at the time, however, it only served to 
move the pawkie cloth-merchant to say, 

“ Nae doubt, Cornie, the world’s like the 
tod’s whelp, aye the aulder the waur; but 
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I trust we’ll hear news in tlie land before 

• 

thf like o’ that comes to pass. Howsever, 
in the words of truth and holiness, ‘.suffi¬ 
cient for the day is the evil thereof;’ and 
let us hope, that a regenerating spirit may 
go forth to the ends o’ the earth, and that 
aU the sons of men will not be utterly cut 
up, root and branch.” 

“ No: be thankit,” said Cornelius, the 
tailor—“ even of those that shall live in 
the latter days, a remnant will be saved.” 

“ That’s a great comfort, Mr Luke, to 
us a’,” replied Claud ;—“ but, tiill\ing o’ 
remnants, I hae a bit blue o’ superfine; 
it has been lang on hand, and the moths 
are beginning to meddle wi’t—I won’er if 
ye could mak me a coat o’t ?” 

The remnant was then produced on the 
counter, and Cornelius, after inspecting it 
carefully, declared, that, “ with the help of 
a steek or twa of darning, that would na be 
percep, it would do very well.” The cloth 
was accordingly delivered to him, with strict 
injunctions to have it ready by Friday, and 
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with all the requisite et ceteras to complete 
a coat, he left the shop greatly edified, as Jie 
told his wife, by the godly salutations of Mr 
Walkinshaw’sspirit; “wherein,” ashesaid, 
“ there was a kithing of fruit meet for re¬ 
pentance ; a foretaste o’ things that pertain 
not to this life; a receiving o’ the erls of 
righteousness and peace, which passeth all 
understanding,and endureth for evermore.” 

“ I’m blithe to hear’t,” was the worthy 
woman’s answer,” for he’s an even down 
Nabal—a perfect penure pig, that I ne’er 
could abide since he wauld na lend poor 
old Mrs Gorbals, the provost’s widow, that, 
they say, set him up in the world, the sma’ 
soom o’ five pounds, to help her wi’ the out¬ 
fit o’ her oe, when he was gaun to Virgi¬ 
nia, a clerk to Bailie Cross.” 
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When Claud was duly equipped by Cor¬ 
nelius Luke, in the best fashion of that 
period, for a bien cloth-merchant of the dis¬ 
creet age of forty-seven, a message was sent 
by his shop lad, Jock Gleg, to Rob Wal¬ 
lace, the horse-couper in the GaUowgate, 
to have his beast in readiness next morn¬ 
ing by seven o’clock, the intending lover 
having, several days before, bespoke it for 
the occasion. 

Accordingly, at seven o’clock on Satur¬ 
day morning, Rob was with the horse him¬ 
self, at the entry to Cochran’s Land, in the 
Candleriggs, where Claud then lodged, and 
the wooer, in the sprucest cut of his tailor, 
with a long-silver headed whip in his hand, 
borrowed from his friend and customer, 

B 2 
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Bailie Murdoch, attended by Jock Gleg, 
cai’rying a stool, came to the close mouth. 

“ I’m thinking, Mr Walkinshaw,” said 
Hob, the horse-couper, “ that ye would na 
be the waur of a spur, an it were only 
on the ae heel.” 

“ We maun do our best without that 
commodity, Rob,” replied Claud, trying to 
crack his whip in a gallant style, but un¬ 
fortunately cutting his own leg through 
the dark blue rig-and-fur gamashins; for 
he judiciously considered, that, for so short 
a journey, and that, too, on speculation, it 
was not worth his while to get a pair of 
boots. 

Rob drew up the horse, and Jock hav¬ 
ing placed the stool, Claud put his right 
foot in the stirrup, at which Rob and some 
of the students of the college, who happen¬ 
ed to be attracted to the sjiot, with diverse 
others then and there present, set up a loud 
shout of laughter, much to his molesta¬ 
tion. But surely no man is expected to 
know by instinct the proper way of mount- 
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ing a horse; and this was the first time that 
Claud had ever ascended the back of any 
qutidmped. 

When he had clamhei-ed into the saddle, 
Rob led the horse into the middle of the 
street, and the beast, of its own accord, 
walked soberly across the Trongate to¬ 
wards the StockweU. The conduct of the 
horse, for some time, was indeed most con¬ 
siderate, and, in consequence, although 
Claud hung heavily over his neck, and 
held him as fast as possible with his knees, 
he passed the bridge, and cleared the build¬ 
ings beyond, without attracting, in any 
particular degree, the admiration of the 
public towards his rider. But, in an un¬ 
guarded moment, the infatuated Claud 
rashly thought it necessary to employ the 
Bailie’s whip, and the horse, so admonish¬ 
ed, quickened his pace to a trot. “ Heavens, 
ca’ they this riding?” exclaimed Claud, and 
almost bit his tongue through in the utter¬ 
ance. However, by the time they reached 
Cathcart, it was quite stirprising to see 
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how well he worked in the saddle; and, 
notwithstanding the continued jolting, how 
nobly he preserved his balance. But,* on 
entering that village, all the dogs, in the 
most terrifying manner, came rushing out 
from the cottage doors, and pursued the 
trotting horse with such bark and bay, that 
the poor animal saw no other for’t, but 
to trot from them faster and faster. The 
noise of the dogs, and of a passenger on 
horseback, drew forth the inhabitants, and 
at every door might be seen beldams with 
flannel caps, and mothers with babies in 
their arms, and clusters of children a- 
round them. It was the general opinion 
among all the spectators, on seeing the 
spruce new clothes of Claud, and his 
vaulting horsemanship, that he could be no 
less a personage than the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow. 

Among them were a few country lads, 
who, perceiving how little the rider’s seat 
of honour was accustomed to a saddle, had 
the wickedness to encourage and egg on 
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the dogs to attack the horse, still more fu¬ 
riously ; but, notwithstanding their malice, 
Claud still kept his seat, until all the dogs 
but one devil of a terrier had retired from 
the pursuit: nothing could equal the spirit 
and pertinacity with which that implacable 
cur hung upon the rear, and snapped at 
tlie heels of the horse. Claud, who durst 
not venture to look behind, lest he should 
lose his balance, several times damned the 
dog with great sincerity, and tried to lash 
him away with Bailie Murdoch’s silver¬ 
headed whip, but the terrier would not de¬ 
sist. 

How long the attack might have conti¬ 
nued, there is certainly no telling, as it 
was quickly determined by one of those 
lucky hits of fortune which are so desir¬ 
able in life. The long lash of the Bailie’s 
whip, in one of Claud’s blind attempts, 
happily knotted itself round the neck of 
the dog. The horse, at the same moment, 
started forward into that pleasant speed at 
which the pilgrims of yore were wont to 
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pass from London to the shrine of St Tho¬ 
mas a Becket at Canterbury, (which, for 
l)rexdty, is in vulgar parlance called, ili 
consequence, a canter ;) and Claud dragged 
Uie terrier at his whip-string end, like an 
angler who has hooked a salmon that he 
cannot raise out of the water, until he met 
with Johnny Drizeii, the Ayr carrier, com¬ 
ing on his weekly journey to Glasgow. 

“ Lord sake, Mr Walkinshaw!” exclaimed 
the carrier, as he drew his hoi’se aside—“ in 
the name of the Lord, whare are ye gaun, 
and what’s that ye’re hauling ahint you ?” 

“ For the love of Heaven, Johnny,” re¬ 
plied the distressed cloth-merchant, pale 
with apprehension, and perspiring at every 
pore,—“ for the love of Heaven, stop this 
desperate beast!” 

The tone of terror and accent of anguish 
in which this invocation was uttered, had 
such an effect on the humanity and feel¬ 
ings of the Ayr carrier, that he ran 
towards Claud with the ardour of a phi¬ 
lanthropist, and seized the horse by the 
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bridle rings. Claud, in the same moment, 
threw down the whip, with the strangled 
dbg at the lash; and, making an endeavour 
to vault out of the saddle, feU into tlie mire, 
imd materially damaged the lustre and 
beauty of his new coat. However, he soon 
regained his legs, but they so shook and 
trembled, that he could scarcely stand, as 
he bent forward with his feet widely asun¬ 
der, being utterly unable for some time to 
endure in any other position the pain of 
that experience of St Sebastian’s martyr¬ 
dom which he had locally suffered. 

His first words to the carrier were, 
Man, Johnny, this is the roughest brute 
that ever was created. Twa dyers wi’ 
theii* beetles could na hae done me mair 
detriment. I dinna think I’ll e’er be able 
to sit down again.” 

This colloquy was, however, speedily 
put an end to, by the appearance of a 
covered cart, in which three ministers were 
returning from the synod to their respec¬ 
tive parishes in Ayrshire; for at that time 
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neither post-chaise nor stage-coach was 
numbered among the Rixuries of Glasgow. 
One of them happened to be the identic^ 
Mr Kilfuddy of Braehill, who had lectured 
so learnedly about the Temple of Diana on 
the preceding Sunday in the Tron Church; 
and he being acquainted with Claud, said, 
as he looked out and bade the driver to 
stop,— 

“ Dear me, Mr Walkinshaw, but ye hae 
gotten an unco cowp. I hope nae bane.s 
are broken ?” 

“ No,” replied Claud a little pawkily, 
“ no; thanks be and praise—the banes, I 
believe, are a’ to the fore; but it’s no to 
be expressed what I hae suffer’t in the 
flesh.” 

Some further conversation 'then ensued, 
and the result was most satisfactory, for 
Claud was invited to take a seat in the cart 
with the ministers, and induced to send his 
horse back to Rob Wallace by Johnny Driz- 
en the carrier. Thus, without any material 
augmentation of his calamity, was he con- 
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veyed to the gate which led to Plealands. 
Ttie Laird, who had all the morning been 
anxiously looking out for him, on seeing 
the cart approaching, left the house, and 
was standing ready at the yett to give him 
welcome. 
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Pl.EAi.ANDS house stood on the bleak 
brow of a hill. It was not of great an¬ 
tiquity, having been raised by the father 
of Malachi; but it occupied the site of an 
ancient fortalicc, the materials of which 
were employed in its construction; and as 
no great skill of the sculptor had been ex¬ 
erted to change the original form of the 
lintels and their ornaments, it had an air 
of antiquity much greater than properly 
belonged to its years. 

About as much as the habitation had 
been altered from its primitive character, 
tlie master too had been modernized. But, 
in whatever degree he may have been sup¬ 
posed to have declined from the heroic bear¬ 
ing of his ancestors, he stiU inherited, in 
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xmabated vigour, the animosity of their 
.spirit; and if the coercive influence of na¬ 
tional improvement prevented him from 
being distinguished in the feud and foray, 
tlie books of sederunt, both of the Glas¬ 
gow Circuit and of the Court of Session, 
bore ample testimony to his constancy be¬ 
fore tliem in asserting supposed rights, 
and in vindicating supposed wrongs. 

In his personal appearance, Malachi 
Hypel had but few pretensions to the gal¬ 
lant air and grace of the gentlemen of 
that time. He was a coarse hard-favour¬ 
ed fresh-coloured carl, with a few white 
hairs tliinly scattered over a round bald 
head. His eyes were small and grey, 
quick in the glance, and sharp in the ex- 
])ression. He spoke thickly and hurried¬ 
ly, and although his words were all very 
cogently strung together, there was still 
an unaccountable obscurity in the precise 
meaning of what he said. In# his usual 
style of dress he was rude and careless, 
and he commonly wore a large flat brim- 
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med blue bonnet; but on the occasion 
when he came to the gate to receive Clajud, 
he had on his Sunday suit and hat. 

After the first salutations were over, he 
said to Claud, on seeing him walking 
lamely and uneasily, “ What’s the matter, 
Grippy, that ye seem sae stiff and sair ?” 

“ I met wi’ a bit accident,” was Claud’s 
reply: “ Rob Wallace, the-horse couper, 
gied me sic a deevil to ride as, I believe, 
never man before mounted. I would na 
wish ray sworn enemy a greater ill than a 
day’s journey on that beast’s back, especi¬ 
ally an he was as little used to riding as 
me,” 

The latter clause of the sentence was 
muttered inwardly, for ,the Laird did 
not hear it; otherwise he would pro¬ 
bably have indulged his humour a little at 
the expence of his guest, as he had a sort 
of taste for caustic jocularity, which the 
hirpling manner of Claud was, at the mo¬ 
ment, well calculated to provoke. 

On reaching the brow of the rising 
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ground where the house stood, the leddy, 
as Mrs Hypel was emphatically called by 
the’neighbouring cottars, with Miss Girzy, 
came out to be introduced to their relative. 

Whether the leddy, a pale, pensive, de¬ 
licate woman, had been informed by the 
Laird of the object of Claud’s visit, we do 
not thoroughly know, but she received him 
with a j)o]ite and friendly respectfulness. 
Miss Girzy certainly was in total igno¬ 
rance of the whole business, and was, 
therefore, not embarrassed with any vir¬ 
gin j)al})itation8, nor blushing anxieties; 
on the contrary, she met him with the ease 
and freedom of an old acquaintance. 

It might here be naturally exjiected that 
we should describe the charms of Miss Girzy’s 
person, and the graces of her mind; but, in 
whatever degi’ee she possessed either, she 
had been allowed to reach the discreet years 
of a Dumbarton youth in unsolicited maid¬ 
enhood ; indeed, with the aid qf all the 
prospective interest of the inheritance a- 
round her, she did not make quite so ten- 
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der an impression on the heart of her 
resolved lover as he himself could have 
wished. But why should we expatiate on 
such particTilars ? Let the manners and 
virtues of the family speak for themselves, 
while we proceed to relate what ensued. 
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CHAP. VII. 

“ Giezy,” said the Laird to his daugh¬ 
ter, as they entered the dining-room, “ gae 
to thy bed and bring a cod for Mr Wal- 
kinshaw, for he’ll no can thole to sit down 
on our hard chairs.” 

Miss Girzy laughed as she retired to 
execute the order, while her mother conti¬ 
nued, as she had done from the first intro¬ 
duction, to inspect Claud from head to foot, 
with a curious and something of a suspi¬ 
cious eye; there was even an occasional 
flush that gleamed through the habitual 
paleness of her thoughtfid countenance, 
redder and warmer than the hectic glow 
of mere corporeal indisposition. Her at¬ 
trition, however, was soon drawn to the 
spacious round table, in the middle of the 
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room, by one of the maids entering witii a 
large pewter tureen, John Drappie, the 
man servant, having been that mornang 
sent on some caption and horning business 
of the Laird’s to Gabriel Beagle, the Kil¬ 
marnock lawyer. But, as the critics hold 
it indelicate to describe the details of any 
refectionary supply, however elegant, we 
must not presume to enumerate the series 
and succession of Scottish fai’e, which soon 
crowned the board, aU served on })ewter 
as bright as plate. Our readers must en¬ 
deavour, by the aid of their own fancies, 
to form some idea of the various forms in 
which the head and harigals of the sheep, 
that had been put to death for tlie occa¬ 
sion, were served up, not forgetting the 
sonsy, savoury, sappy haggis, together with 
the gude fat hen, the float whey, which, 
in a large china punch-bowl, graced the 
centre of the table, and supplied the place 
of jellies, tarts, tartlets, and puddings. 

By the time the table was burdened. 
Miss Girzy had returned with the piUow, 

4 
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which she herself placed in one of the arm¬ 
chairs, shaking and patting it into plump- 
ne*ss, as she said,— 

“ Come round here, Mr Walkinshaw,— 
I trow ye’ll fin’ this a saft easy seat,—well 
do I ken what it is to be saddle-sick mysel’. 
Lordsake, when I gaed in ahint my fa¬ 
ther to see the robber bang’d at Ayr, I 
was for mair than three days just as if I 
had sat doun on a heckle.” 

•Wlien the cloth was removed, and the 
ladies had retired, the Laird opened his 
mind by stretching his arm acx’oss the 
table towards his guest, and, shaking him 
again heartily by the hand,— 

“ Weel, Grippy,” said he, “ hut am blithe 
to see you here ; and, if am no rnistaen, 
Girzy will no be ill to woo.—Is na she a 
coothy and kind creature?—She’ll make 
you a capital wife.—There’s no another in 
the parish that kens better how to manage 
a house.—Man, it would do your heart 
gude to hear how she rants among the 
servan’ lasses, lazy sluts, that would like 
VOL. I. c 
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nothing better than to live at heck and 
manger, and bring their master to a mor¬ 
sel ; but I trow Girzy gars them keep a 
trig house and a birring wheel.” 

“ No doubt, Laird,” replied Claud, “ but 
it’s a comfort to hae a frugal woman for a 
helpmate ; but ye ken now-a-days it’s no 
the fashion for bare legs to come thegither 
—The wife maun hae something to put 
in the pot as well as the man.—^And, al¬ 
though Miss Girzy may na be a’thegitH^r 
objectionable, yet it would stiU be a plea¬ 
sant thing baith to hersel’ and the man 
that gets her, an ye would just gi’e a bit 
inkling o’ what she’ll hae.” 

“ Is na she my only dochter ? That’s a 
proof and test that she’ll get a’,—naebody 
needs to be teld mair.” 

“ Vera true, Laird,” rejoined the suitor, 
“ but the leddy’s life’s in her lip, and if ony 
thing were happening to her, ye’re a hale 
man, and wha kens what would be the up¬ 
shot o’ a second marriage ?” 

“ That’s looking far ben,” replied the 
1 
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Laird, and he presently added, more brisk¬ 
ly, “ My wife, to be sure, is a frail woman, 
but she’s no the gear that ’ill traike»” 

In this delicate and considerate way, 
the overture to a purpose of marriage was 
opened ; and, not to dwell on particulars, 
it is sufficient to say, that, in the course of 
little more than a moutli thereafter. Miss 
Girzy was ti’anslated into the Leddy of 
Grippy ; and in due season presented her 
husband with a son and heir, who was 
baptized by the name of Charles. 

When the birth was communicated to 
the Laird, he rode expressly to Grippy to 
congratulate his son-in-law on the occa¬ 
sion ; and, when they were sitting toge¬ 
ther, in the afternoon, according to the fa¬ 
shion of the age, enjoying the contents of 
the gardevin entire, Claud warily began to 
sound him on a subject that lay very near 
his heart. 

“Laird,” said he, “ye ken the Walkin- 
shaws of Kittlestonheugh are o’ a vera 
ancient blood, and but for the doited prank 
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o’ my grandfather, in sending my father on 
that goiik’s errand to the Darien, the hills 
are green and the land broad that should 
this day hae been mine; and, therefore, 
to put it out o’ the power of posterity to 
])lay at any sic wastrie again, I mean to 
entail the property of the Grippy.” 

“ That’s a very, good conceit,” replied 
the Laird, “ and I hae mysel’ had a notion 
of entailing the Plealands likewise.” 

“ So I hae heard you say,” rejoined 
Claud, “ and now that the bairn’s born, 
and a laddie too, we may make ae work 
o’t.” 

“ Wi’ a’ my heart,” replied the Laird, 
“ nothing can be more agreeable to me; 
but as I wish to preserve the name of my 
family, than whilk there’s no a more re- 
spectit in Scotland, I’ll only covenant that 
when Charlie succeeds me, that he’ll take 
the name o’ Hypel.” 

“Ye surely, Laird, would ne’er be so 
unreasonable,” replied Grippy, a little some¬ 
what hastily; “ ye can ne’er be sae im- 
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reasonable as to expect that the lad would 
gie up his father’s name, the name o’" Wal- 
kinshaw, and take only that of Hyp'el.” 

“ ’Deed would I,” said the Laird, “ for 
no haeing a son o’ my own to come after 
me, it’s surely very natural that I would 
like the Hypels to kittle again in iny oe 
through my only dochter.” 

“ The Walkinshaws, I doubt,” replied 
Claud emphatically, “ will ne’er consent to 
sic an eclipse as that.” 

“ The lands of Plealands,” retorted the 
Laird, “ are worth something.” 

“ So it was thought, or I doubt the heir 
o’t would nae hae been a Walkinshaw,” re¬ 
plied Claud, still more pertinaciously. 

“ Weel, weel,” said the Laird, “ dinna 
let us argol bargol about it; entail your own 
property as ye will, mine shall be on the 
.second son; ye can ne’er object to that.” 

“ Second son, and the first scarce sax 
days auld ! I tell you what it is, an ye’ll 
no make the entail on the first, that is, on 
Charlie Walkinshaw, to be Walkinshaw, 
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mind that, I’ll no say what may happen in 
the way o’ second sons.” , 

“ The Plealands’ ray ain, and though 
I canna weel will it awa’, and ne’er wiU 
seU’t, yet get it wha will, he maun tak the 
name o’ H3^el. The thing’s sae settled, 
Grippy, and it’s no for you and me to cast 
out about it.” 

Claud made several attempts to revive 
the subject, and to persuade the Laird to 
change hismind,buthewas inflexible. Still, 
however, being resolved, as far as in him 
lay, to anticipate the indisci’etion of his 
heirs, he executed a deed of entail on 
Charles; and for a considerable time af¬ 
ter the Laird was not a little confirmed in 
his determination not to execute any deed 
in favour of Charles, but to reserve his 
lands for the second son, by the very rea¬ 
son that might have led another sort of per¬ 
son to act differently, namely, that he un¬ 
derstood there was no prospect of any such 
appearing. 

Towards the end, however, of the third 
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year after the birth of Charles, Claud com- 
nyinicated to the Laird, that, by some un¬ 
accountable dispensation, Mrs Walkirtshaw 
was again in the way to be a mother, adding, 
“ Noo, Laird, ye’ll hae your ain way o’t;” 
and, accordingly, as soon as Walter, the 
second son, was born, and baptized, the 
lands of Plealands were entailed on him, 
on condition, as his grandfather intended, 
that he should assume the name of Hypel. 
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Fok several years after the birth of 
Walter, no event of any consequence hap¬ 
pened in the affairs of Claud. He con¬ 
tinued to persevere in the parsimonious 
system which had so far advanced his for¬ 
tune. His wife was no less industrious on 
her part, for, in the meantime, she pre¬ 
sented him with a daughter and ano¬ 
ther son, and had reared calves and grum- 
phies innumerable, the profit of which, as 
she often said, was as good as the meal 
and malt o’ the family. By their united 
care and endeavours, Grippy thus became 
one of the wealthiest men of that age in 
Glasgow; but although different desirable 
opportunities presented themselves for in¬ 
vesting his money in other and more 
valuable land, he kept it ever ready to re- 
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deem any portion of his ancestral estate 
that might be offered for sale. 

' The satisfaction which he enjoyed from 
his accumulative prospects was not, however, 
wi th out a mixture of that anxiety with which 
the cup of human prosperity, whether really 
fuU, or only foaming, is always embittered. 
The Laird, his father-in-law, in the deed 
of entail which he executed of the Plea- 
lands, had reserved to himself a power of 
revocation, in the event of his wife dying 
before him, in the first instance, and of 
Walter and George, the two younger sons 
of Grippy, either dying under age, or re¬ 
fusing to take the name of Hyjiel, in the 
second. This power, both under the cir¬ 
cumstances, and in itself, was perfectly 
reasonable; and perhaps it was the more 
vexatious to the meditations of Claud, that 
it happened to be so. For he often said 
to his wife, as they sat of an evening by 
the fire-side in the dark, for the leddy was 
no seamstress, and he had as little taste 
for literature, of course, they burned no 
c 2 
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candles when by themselves, and that was 
almost every night ,—■“ I marvel, Girzy, 
what .could gar your father put that mdfet 
unsafe claw in his entail. I would na be 
surprised if out o’ it were to come a mean 
of taking the property entirely frae us. 
For ye see, if your rnither was dead, and, 
poor woman, she has lang been in a feck¬ 
less way, there’s no doubt but your father 
would maiTy again,—and married again, 
there can be as little doubt that he would 
hae childer,—so what then would become 
o’ ours—” 

To this the worthy leddy of Grippy 
would as feelingly reply, 

“ I’m thinking, gudeman, that ye need 
na tak the anxieties sae muckle to heart; 
for, although my rnither has been, past the 
memory o’ man, in a complaining condi¬ 
tion, I ken nae odds o’ her this many a 
year; her ail’s like water to leather; it 
makes her life the tougher; and I would 
put mair confidence in the durability of her 
complaint than in my father’s health; so 
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we need na fash ourselves wi’ controvert¬ 
ing anent what may come o’ the death o’ 
either the fane or the fither.” 

“ But then,” replied Claud, “ ye forget 
the other claw about Watty and Geordie. 
Supposing, noo, that they were baith dead 
and gone, which, when we think o’ the frush 
green kail-custock-Mke nature of bairns, 
is no an impossibility in the hands of 
their Maker. Will it no be the most hard¬ 
est thing that ever was seen in the world 
for Charlie no to inherit the breadth o’ the 
blade of a cabaudge o’ a’ his father’s ma¬ 
trimonial conquest ? But even shoiild it 
please the Lord to spare Watty, is’t no an 
afflicting thing, to see sic a braw property 
as the Plealands destined to a creature 
that I am sure his brother Geordie, if he 
lives to come to years o’ discretion, will no 
fail to tak the law o’ him for a haverel ?” 

“ I won’er to hear you,” gudeman, ex¬ 
claimed the leddy, “ ay mislikening Wat¬ 
ty at that gait. I’m sure he’s ais muckle 
yoiu* ain as ony o’ the ither bairns; and 
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he’s a weel-tempered laddie, lilting like a 
linty at the door-cheek frae morning to 
night, when Charlie’s rampaging about the 
farm, riving his claes on bush and brier a’ 
the summer, tormenting the birds and 
mawkins out o’ their vera life.” 

“ Singing, Girzy, I’m really distressed to 
hear you,” replied the father; “ to ca’ yon 
singing; it’s nothing but lal, lal, lal, lal, 
wi’ a bow and a bend, backwards and for¬ 
wards, as if the creature had na the gmnp- 
shion o’ the cuckoo, the whilk has a note 
mair in its sang, although it has but twa.” 

“ It’s an innocent sang for a’ that; and 
I wish his brothers may ne’er do waur 
than sing the like o’t. But ye just hae a 
spite at the bairn, gudeman, ’cause my fa¬ 
ther has made him the heir to thePlealands. 
That’s the gospel truth o’ your being so 
fain to gar folk trow that my Watty’s 
daft.” 

“ Ye’re daft, gudewife—are na we speak¬ 
ing here in a rational manner anent the 
concerns o’ our family ? It would be a sair 
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heart to me to think that Watty, or any 
o’ my bairns, were na like the lave o’ the 
warld ; but ye ken there are degrees o’ ca¬ 
pacity, Girzy, and Watty’s, poor callan, 
we maun alloo, between oursels, has been 
meted by a sma’ measure.” 

“ Weel, if ever I heard the like o’ that 
—:-if the Lord has dealt the brains o’ our 
family in mutchkins and chapins, it’s my 
opinion, that Watty got his in the biggest 
stoup ; for he’s farther on in every sort of 
education than Charlie, and can say his 
questions without missing a word, as far 
as ‘ What is forbidden in the tenth com¬ 
mandment ?’ And I ne’er hae been able to 
get his brother beyond ‘ Wliat is effectual 
calling ?’ Though, I’ll no deny, he’s better 
at the Mother’s Carritches; but that a’ 
comes o’ the questions and answers being 
so vera short.” 

“ That’s the vera thing, Girzy, that 
disturbs me,” replied the father, “ for the 
callan can get ony thing by heart, but, af¬ 
ter all, he’s just like a book, for every 
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thing he learns is dead within him, and 
he’s ne’er a prin’s worth the wiser o’t. 
But it’s some satisfaction to me, that, since 
your father would be so unreasonably ob¬ 
stinate as to make away the Plealands 
past Charbe, he’ll be punished in the gouk 
he’s chosen for heir.” 

“ Gude guide us ; is na that goiik your 
ain bairn ?” exclaimed the indignant mo¬ 
ther. “ Surely the man’s fey about his 
entails and his properties, to speak o’ the 
iUess laddie, as if it were no better 
than a stirk or a stot.—Ye’ll no hae the 
power to wrang my wean, while the 
breath o’ life’s iri my bodie; so, I redde 
ye, tak tent to what ye try.” 

“ Girzy, t’ou has a head, and so has a 
nail.” 

“ Gudeman, ye hae a tongue, and so 
has a bell.” 

“ Weel, weel, but what I was saying a’ 
concerns the benefit and advantage o’ our 
family,” said Claud, “ and ye ken as it is 
our duty to live for one another, and to 
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draw a’ tliegither, it behoves us twa, as 
parents, to see that ilk is properly yocket, 
sm’ it would surely be a great misfortune, 
if, after a’ our frugality and gathering, 
the cart were cowpit in the dirt at last by 
ony neglek on our part.” 

“ That’s ay what ye say,” replied the 
lady,—“ a’s for the family, and nothing 
for the dividual bairns—noo that’s what 
I can never understand, for is na our fami¬ 
ly, Charlie, Watty, Geordie, and Meg?”— 

“ My family,” said Claud emphatically, 
was the Walkinshaws of Kittlestonheugh, 
and let me tell you, Girzy Hypel, if it had 
na been on their account, there would ne’er 
hae been a Charlie nor a Watty either be¬ 
tween you and me to plea about.” 

“ I’m no denying your parentage.—-I 
ne’er said a light word about it, but I can- 
na comprehend how it is, that ye would 
mak step-bairns o’ your ain blithesome 
childer on account o’ a wheen auld dead 
patriarchs that hae been rotten, for ought 
I ken to the contrary, since before Abra¬ 
ham begat Isaac.” 
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“ Haud thy tongue, woman, hand thy 
tongue. It’s a thrashing o’ the water, and 
a raising o’ bells, to speak to ane o’ thy ca¬ 
pacity on things so far aboon thy under¬ 
standing. Gae but the house, and see gin 
the supper’s ready.” 

In this manner, the conversations be¬ 
tween Grippy and his leddy were usually 
conducted to their natural issue, a quar¬ 
rel, which ended in a rupture that was on¬ 
ly healed by a peremptory command, which 
sent her on some household mission, du¬ 
ring the performance of which the bick¬ 
ering was forgotten. 
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In the meantime, as much friendliness 
and intercourse was maintained between the 
families of Grippy and Plealands as could 
reasonably be expected from the characters 
and dispositions of the respective inmates. 
Shortly, however, after the conversation 
related in the preceding Chapter had ta¬ 
ken place, it happened that, as Malachi 
was returning on horseback from Glasgow, 
where he had lost a law-suit, long prose¬ 
cuted with the most relentless pertinacity 
against one of his tenants, he was over¬ 
taken on the Maims Moor by one of those 
sudden squalls and showers, which the ge¬ 
nius of the place so often raises, no doubt 
purposely, to conceal from the weary tra¬ 
veller the dreariness of the view around, 
and being wetted into the skin, the cold 
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whicli be caught in consequence, and the 
irritation of his mind, brought on a fevar, 
that terminated fatally on the fifth day. 

His funeral was conducted according to 
the fashion of the age; but the day ap¬ 
pointed was raw, windy, and sleety; not, 
however, so much so as to prevent the 
friends of the deceased from flocking in 
from every quarter. The assemblage that 
arrived far transcended aU that can be 
imagined, in these economical days, of the 
attendance requisite on any such occasion. 
The gentry were shown into the dining¬ 
room, and into every room that could be fit¬ 
ted up with planks and deals for their re¬ 
ception. The barn received the tenantry, 
and a vast multitude—^the whole clanjam- 
phry from all the neighbouring parishes— 
assembled on the green in front of the 
house. 

The Laird in his lifetime maintained a 
rough and free hospitality; and, as his 
kindred and acquaintance expected, there 
was neither scant nor want at his burial. 
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The profusion of the services of seed-cake 
and wine to the in-door guests was in the 
liberalest spirit of the time; and tobqcco- 
pipes, shortbread, and brandy, unadulter¬ 
ated by any immersion of the guager’s rod, 
were distributed, with unmeasui’ed abun¬ 
dance, to those in the barn and on the 
green. 

Mr Kilfuddy, the parish minister, said 
grace to the gentry in the dining-room; 
and the elders, in like manner, performed 
a similar part in the other rooms. We are 
not sure if we- may venture to assert, tliat 
grace was said to the company out of doors. 
Mr Taws, the dominie of Bodleton, has 
indeed repeatedly declared, that he did 
himself ask a blessing; but he has never 
produced any other evidence that was sa¬ 
tisfactory to us. Indeed, what with the 
drinking, the blast, and the sleet, it was 
not reasonable to expect much attention 
would be paid to any prayer; and there¬ 
fore we shall not insist very particularly 
on this point. 
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The Braehill church-yard was at a con¬ 
siderable distance from Plealands-house, 
and . hearses not being then in fashion in 
that part of the country, one of the Laird’s 
own carts was drawn out, and the coffin 
placed on it for conveyance, while the ser¬ 
vices were going round the company. How 
it happened, whether owing to the neglect 
of Thomas Cabinet, the wright, who acted 
the part of undertaker, and who had, with 
all his men, more to attend to than he 
could well manage, in supplying the multi¬ 
tude with refreshments; or whether John 
Drappie, the old servant that was to drive 
the cart, had, like many others, got a ser¬ 
vice overmuch, we need not pause to in¬ 
quire :—^it, however, so happened, that, by 
some unaccountable and never explained 
circumstance, the whole body of the assem¬ 
bled guests arranged-themselves in funereal 
array as well and as steadily as the gener¬ 
ality of them could, and proceeded towards 
the church-yard—those in the van believ¬ 
ing that the cart with the coffin was be- 
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hind, and their followers in the rear com¬ 
mitting a similar mistake, by supposing 
that it was before them in front. Thus 
both parties, in ignorance of the simple 
fact, that the coffin and cart were still 
standing at the house door, proceeded, with 
as much gravity and decorum as possible, 
to the church-yard gate, where they halt¬ 
ed. As the gentlemen in front fell back 
to the right and left, to open an avenue 
for the body to be brought up, the omis¬ 
sion was discovered, and also that there 
was no other way of performing the inter¬ 
ment but by returning, as expeditiously as 
possible, to the house for the body. 

By this time the weather, which had 
been all the morning cold and blustering, 
was become quite tempestuous. The wind 
raved in the trees and hedges—the sleet 
was almost thickened into a blinding snow, 
insomuch, that, when the company reach¬ 
ed the house, the greater number of them 
were so chilled that they stood in need of 
another service, and another was of course 
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handed round on the green; of which the 
greater number liberally and freely parta¬ 
king, were soon rendered as little able to 
wrestle against the wind as when they ori¬ 
ginally set out. However, when the proces¬ 
sion was formed a second time, Thomas Ca¬ 
binet taking care to send the cart with the 
coffin on before, the whole moved again to¬ 
wards the church-yard, it is said, with a 
degree of less decorum than in their form¬ 
er procession. Nay, there is no disguising 
the fact, that more than two or three of the 
company, finding themselves, perhajjs, un¬ 
able to struggle against the blast, either lay 
down of their own voluntary accord on the 
road, or were blown over by the wind. 

When the procession had a second time 
reached the church-yard, and Thomas Ca¬ 
binet, perspiring at every pore, was wip¬ 
ing his bald head with his coat sleeve, 
his men got the coffin removed from the 
cart, and placed on the spokes, and the re¬ 
latives, according to their respective de¬ 
grees of propinquity, arranged themselves 
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to carry it. The bearers, however, either 
by means of the headstones and the graves 
o^er which their path lay, or by some 
other cause, walked so unevenly, that those 
on the one side pushed against their corre¬ 
sponding kindred on the other, in such a 
manner, that the coffin was borne roUingly 
along for some time, but without any ac¬ 
cident, till the relations on the right side 
gave a tremendous lurch, in which they 
drew the spokes out of the hands of the 
mourners on the left, and the whole page¬ 
ant fell with a dreadful surge to the ground. 

This accident, however, was soon recti¬ 
fied ; the neighbours, who were not bear¬ 
ers, assisted the fallen to rise, and Thomas 
Cabinet, with his men, carried the coffin to 
its place of rest, and having laid it on the 
two planks which were stretched across the 
grave, assembled the nearest kin around, 
and gave the cords into their hands, that 
they might lower the Laird into his last 
bed. The betherel and his assistant then 
drew out the planks, and the sudden jirk 
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of the coffin, when they were removed, gave 
such a tug to those who had hold of the 
€ordt<, that it pulled them down, head fol e- 
most, into the grave after it. Fortunate¬ 
ly, however, none were buried but the bo¬ 
dy ; for, by dint of the best assistance avail¬ 
able on the sj)ot, the living were raised, 
and thereby enabled to return to their re¬ 
spective homes, aU as jocose and as haj)j)y 
;us possible. 



CHAP. X. 


On examining the Laird’s papers after 
the funeral, Mr Keelevin, the father of the 
celebrated town-clerk of Giidetoun, the 
lawyer present on the occasion, discovered, 
in reading over the deed which had been 
executed by the deceased, in favour of 
Walter, the second son of Claud, that it 
was, in some essential points, imperfect as 
a deed of entail, though in other respects 
valid as a testamentary conveyance. The 
opinion of counsel, as in all similar cases, 
was in consequence forthwith taken; and 
the suspicions of Mr Keelevin being con¬ 
firmed, Walter was admitted as heir to 
the estate, but found under no legal obli¬ 
gation to assume his grandfather’s name, 
—the very obligation which the old gen¬ 
tleman had been most solicitous to impose 
upon him. 

VOL. I. D 
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How it happened that the clause respect¬ 
ing so important a point should have been 
so inaccurately framed, remains for tHbse 
gentlemen of the law, who commit such 
inadvertencies, to explain. The discovery 
had the effect of inducing Claud to apply 
to our old master, the late Gilbert Omit, 
writer, to examine the entail of the Grippy, 
which he had himself drawn up; and it 
too was found defective, and easily to be 
set aside. Really, when one considers how 
much some lawyers profit by their own 
mistakes, one might almost be tempted to 
do them the injustice to suspect that they 
now and then have an eye to futurity, and 
carve out work for themselves. There 
have, however, been discoveries of legal 
errors, which have occasioned more dis¬ 
tress than this one; for, instead of giving 
the old man any uneasiness, he expressed 
the most perfect satisfaction on being in¬ 
formed, in answer to a plain question on 
the subject, that it was stUl in his power 
to disinherit his first-born. Well do we 
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recollect the scene, being seated at the 
time on the opposite side of Mr Onjit’s 
deSk, copying a codicil which Miss Chris¬ 
tiana Heritage, then in her ninety-.second 
year, was adding to her will, for the pur¬ 
pose of devising, as heir-looms, the bedstead 
and blankets in which Prince Charles Ed¬ 
ward slept, when he passed the night in her 
house, after having levied that contribution 
on the loyal and godly city of Glasgow, for 
which the magistrates and council were af¬ 
terwards so laudiblyinclemuified by Parlia¬ 
ment. We were not then quite so well 
versed in the secrets of human nature as 
experience has since so mournfully taught 
us, and the words of Claud at the time 
sounded strangely and harshly in our ear, 
especially when he inquired, with a sharp, 
and as it were a greedy voice,whether it was 
practicable to get Walter to conjoin with 
him in a deed that would unite his inheri¬ 
tance of Plealands to the Grippy, and there¬ 
by make a property as broad and good as 
the ancestral estate of Kittlestonheugh ? 
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“ Ye ken, Mr Omit,” said he, “ how I 
was defrauded, as a bodie may say, of my 
patrimony, by my grandfather; and now, 
since it has pleased Providence to put it in 
my power, by joining the heritage of Plea- 
lands and Grippy, to renew my ancestry, 
I would fain mak a settlement with Wat¬ 
ty to that eifek.” 

Mr Omit, with aU that calm and metho¬ 
dical manner which a long experience of 
those devices of the heart, to which law¬ 
yers in good practice, if at all men of ob- 
vservation, generally attain, replied,— 

“ Nothing can be done in that way while 
Walter is under age. But certainly^ when 
the lad comes to majority, if he be then 
so inclined, there is no legal impediment in 
the way of such an arrangement'; the mat¬ 
ter, however, would require to be well con¬ 
sidered, for it would be an unco like thing 
to hear of a man cutting off his first-born 
for no fault, but only because he could con¬ 
stitute a larger inheritance by giving a pre¬ 
ference to his second.” 
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Whatever impression this admonitory 
remark made on the mind of Cland at the 
moment, nothing further took place af that 
time; but he thoughtfully gathered his pa¬ 
pers together, and, tying them up with a 
string, walked away from the office, and re¬ 
turned to Grippy, where he was not a little 
surprised to see Mr Allan Dreghorn’s wood¬ 
en coach at the door; the first four-wheeled 
gentleman’s carriage started in Glasgow, 
and which, according to the praise-worthy 
history of Bailie Cleland, was made by Mr 
Dregliom’s own workmen, he being a tim¬ 
ber merchant, carpenter, and joiner. It 
was borrowed for the day by Mr and Mrs 
Kilfuddy, who were then in Glasgow, and 
who, in consequence of their parochial con¬ 
nection with the Plealands family, had 
deemed it right and proper to pay the 
Leddy of Grippy a visit of sympathy and 
condolence, on account of the loss she had 
sustained in her father. 
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The Reverend Mr Kilfuddy was a little, 
short, erect, sharp-looking, brisk temper¬ 
ed personage, with a red nose, a white 
powdered wig, and a large cocked hat. 
His lady was an ample, demure, and so¬ 
lemn matron, who, in all her gestures, 
showed the most perfect consciousness of 
enjoying the supreme dignity of a mini¬ 
ster’s wife in a country parish. 

According to the Scottish etiquette of 
that period, she was dressed for the occa¬ 
sion in mourning; but the day being bleak 
and cold, she had assumed her winter 
mantle of green satin, lined with grey rab¬ 
bit skin, and her hands ceremoniously pro¬ 
truded through the loop holes, formed for 
that purpose, reposed in full consequential- 
ity within the embraces of each other, in a 
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large black satin muff of her own making, 
adorned with a bunch of flowers in needle¬ 
work, which she had embroidered some 
thirty years before, as the last and most 
perfect specimen of all her accomplish¬ 
ments. But, although they were not .so 
like the blooming progeny of Floi'a, as a 
Linwood might, perhaps, have worked, 
they possessed a very competent degree of 
resemblance to the flowers they ^vere in¬ 
tended to represent, insomuch that there 
was really no great risk of mistaking the 
roses for lilies. And here we cannot refrain 
from ingeniously suspecting that the lim¬ 
ner who designed those celebrated emble¬ 
matic pictures of the months which adorn¬ 
ed the drawing-K)om of the Craiglands, 
and on which the far-famed Miss Mysie 
Cuningham set so great a value, must 
have had the image of Mrs Kilfuddy in 
his mind’s eye, when he delineated the .ma¬ 
tronly representative of November. 

The minister, after inquiring Avith a 
proper degree of sympathetic pathos into 
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tlie state of the mourner’s health, piously 
observed, “ That nothing is so uncertain as 
the things of time. This dispensation,” said 
he, “ which has been vouchsafed, Mrs Wal- 
kinshaw, to you and yours, is an earnest of 
what we have all to look for in this world. 
But we should not be overly cast down 
by the like o’t, but lippen to eternity; 
for the sorrows of perishable human na¬ 
ture are erls given to us of joys hereafter. 
I trust, therefore, and hope, that you will 
soon recover this sore shock, and in the 
cares of your young family, find a pleasant 
pastime for the loss of your worthy father, 
whom, I am blithe to hear, has died in better 
circumstances than could be expected, con¬ 
sidering the trouble he has had wi’ his 
lawing; leaving, as they say, the estate 
clear of debt, and a heavy soom of lying 
siller.” 

“ My father, Mr KUfuddy,” replied the 
lady, “ was, as you well know, a most wor¬ 
thy character, and I’ll no say has na left a 
nest egg—the Lord be thankit, and we 
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maun compose oursels to thole wi’ what He 
has been pleased, in his gracious ordinan¬ 
ces, to send upon us for the advantage of 
our poor sinful souls. But the burial has 
cost the gudeman a power o’ money; for 
my father being the head o’ a family, we 
hae been obligated to put a’ the servants; 
baith here, at the Grippy, and at the Plea- 
lands, in full deep mourning; and to hing 
the front o’ the laft in the kirk, as ye’ll see 
next Sabbath, wi’ very handsome black 
*cloth, the whilk cost twentypence the eU, 
first cost out o’ the gudeman’s ain shop; 
but, considering wha my father was, we 
could do no less in a’ decency.” 

“ And I see,” interfered the minister’s 
wife, “ that ye hae gotten a bombazeen o’ 
the first quality ; nae doubt ye had it like¬ 
wise frae Mr ’W'alkinshaw’s own shop, 
which is a great thing, Mrs Walkinshaw, 
for you to get.” 

“ Na, Mem,” replied the mourner, “ ye 
dinna know what a misfortune I hae met 
wi’. I was, as ye ken, at the Plealands 
d2 
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when my father took his departal to a bet¬ 
ter world, and sent for my mournings frae 
Glasgow, and frae the gudeman, as ye 
would naturally expek, and I had Mally 
Trimmings in the house ready to mak them 
when the box would come. But it hap¬ 
pened to be a day o’ deluge, so that my 
whole commodity, on Baldy Slowgaun’s 
cart, was drookit through and through, 
and baith the crape and bombazeen were 
rendered as soople as pudding skins. It 
was, indeed, a sight past expression, and 
obligated me to send an express to Kilmar¬ 
nock for the things I hae on, the outlay of 
whilk was a clean total loss, besides being 
at the dear rate. But, Mr Kilfuddy, 
every thing in this howling wilderness is 
ordered for the best; and, if the gudeman 
has been needcessited to pay for twa sets o’ 
mournings, yet, when he gets what he’ll get 
frae my father’s gear, he ought to be very 
well content that it’s nae waur.” 

“ What ye say, Mrs Walkinshaw,” replied 

the minister, “ is very judicious; for it was 

1 
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spoken at the funei'al, that your father, 
Plealands, could nae hae left inuclde less 
tlfan three thousand pounds of lying 
money,” 

“ No, Mr Kilfuddy, it’s no just so 
inuckle ; but I’ll no say it’s ony waur than 
twa thousand.” 

“ A braw soom, a braw soom,” said the 
spiritual comforter :—but what farther of 
the customary spirituality of this occasion 
might have ensued is matter of speculative 
opinion ; for, at this juncture, Watty, the 
heir to the deceased, came rumbling into 
the room, crying, 

“ Mither, mither, Meg Draiks winna 
gie me a bit of auld daddy’s burial bread, 
though ye brought o’er three farls wi’ the 
sweeties oii’t, and twa whangs as big as 
peats o’ the fine sugar seed-cake.” 

The composity of the minister and his 
wife were greatly tried, as Mrs Kilfuddy 
herself often afterwards said, by this “ out- 
strapolous intrusion but quiet was soon 
restored by Mrs Walkinshaw ordering in 
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the bread and wine, of which Walter was 
allowed to partake. The visitors then look¬ 
ed significantly at each other; and Mrs 
Kilfuddy, replacing her hands in her satin 
muff, which, during the refectionary treat 
from the funeral relics, had been laid on 
her knees, rose and said,— 

“ Noo, I hope, Mrs Walkinshaw, when ye 
come to see the leddy, your mither, at the 
Plealands, that ye’ll no neglek to gie us a ca’ 
at the Manse, and ye’U be sure to bring the 
young Laird wi’ you, for he’s a fine spirity 
bairn—every bodie maun aUoo that.” 

“ He’s as he came frae the hand o’ his 
Maker,” replied Mrs Walkinshaw, looking 
piously towards the minister; “ and it’s a 
great consolation to me to think he’s so weel 
provided for by my father.” 

“ Then it’s true,” said Mr Kilfuddy, 
“ that he gets a’ the Plealands property ?” 

“ ’Deed is’t, sir, and a braw patrimony I 
trow it will be by the time he arrives at the 
years o’ discretion.” 

“ That’s a lang look,” rejoined the mi- 
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nister a little slyly, for Walter’s defect of 
capacity was more obvious than hi^ mo- 
*ther imagined; but she did not perceive 
the point of Mr Kilfuddy’s sarcasm, her 
attention at the moment being drawn to 
the entrance of her husband, evidently 
troubled in thought, and still holding the 
papers in his hand as he took them away 
from Mr Omit’s desk. 
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Experience had taught Mrs Walkin- 
shaw, as it does most married ladies, that 
when a husband is in one of his moody fits, 
the best way of reconciling him to the cause 
of his vexation is to let him alone, or, as the 
phrase is, to let him come again to him¬ 
self. Accordingly, instead of teasing him 
at the moment with any inquiries about 
the source of his molestation, she drew 
Mrs Kilfuddy aside, and retired into ano¬ 
ther room, leaving him in the hands of 
the worthy divine, who, sidling up to him, 
said,— 

“ I’m weel content to observe the resign¬ 
ed spirit of Mrs Walkinshaw under this 
heavy dispensation,—and it would be a 
great thing to us a’ if we would lay the 
chastisement rightly to heart. For wi’ a’ 
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his faults, and no mere man is faultless, 
Plealands was na without a seasoning o’ 
good qualities, though, poor man, he'had 
his ain tribulation in a set of thi-awn-na- 
tured tenants. But he has won away, as 
we a’ hoj)e, to that pleasant place where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
rest in peace. Nae doubt, Mr AValkinshaw, 
it maun hae been some sma’ disappoint¬ 
ment to you, to'.find that j^our second son 
is made heir, but it’s no an affliction 
past remedy, so ye should na let it fash 
you oure rnuckle.” 

“ No, be thankit,” replied Claud, “ it’s 
no past remede, as Gibby Omit tells me; 
but I’m a thought troubled anent the 
means, for my auld son Charlie’s a fine 
callan, and I would grudge to shove him 
out o’ the line o’ inheritance. It’s an unco 
pity, Mr Kilfuddy, that it had na pleased 
the Lord to mak Watty like him.” 

The minister, who did not very clearly 
understand this, said, “A’ thing considered, 
MrWalkinshaw,ye’Il just hae to let the law 
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taJf its course, and though ye canna hae 
the.lairdship in ae lump, as ye aiblins ex- 
pekit, it’s nevertheless in your ain family.” 

“ I’m no contesting that,” rejoined 
Claud, “ hut I would fain hae the twa 
mailings in ae aught, for if that could be 
brought about, I would na doubt of making 
an excambio o’ the Plealands for the Di- 
vethill and Kittleston, the twa farms that 
wi’ the Grippy made up the heritage o’ my 
forefathers; for Mr AuchinclosI, the pre¬ 
sent propreeator, is frae the shire o’ Ayr, 
and I hae had an inklin that he would na 
be ill pleased to mak a swap, if there was 
ony possibility in law to alloo’t.” 

“ I canna say,” replied the Reverend 
Mr Kilfuddy, “ that I hae ony great know¬ 
ledge o’ the laws o’ man; I should, how¬ 
ever, think it’s no impossible; but still, Mr 
Walkinshaw, ye would hae to mak a reser¬ 
vation for behoof of your son Walter, as 
heir to his grandfather. It would be put¬ 
ting adders in the creel wi’ the eggs if ye 
did na.” 
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“ That’s the very fasherie o’ the business, 
Mr Kilfuddy, for it would be na satisfac- 
tibn to me to leave a divided inheritance; 
and the warst o’t is, that Watty, haverel 
though it’s like to be, is no sae iU as to be 
cognos’t ; and what maks the case the 
mair kittle, even though he were sae, his 
younger brother Geordie, by course o’ law 
and nature, would stiU come in for the 
Plealands afore Charlie. In short, I see 
nothing for’t, Mr Kilfuddy, but to join the 
Grippy in ae settlement wi’ the Plealands, 
and I would do sae outright, oidy I dinna 
like on poor Charlie’s account.—^Do ye 
think there is ony sin in a man setting 
aside his first-born ? Ye ken Jacob was 
alloot to get the blessing and the birth¬ 
right o’ his elder brother Esau.” 

Mr Kilfuddy, notwithstanding a spice 
of worldly-mindedness in his constitution, 
was, nevertheless, an honest and pious 
Presbyterian pastor; and the quickness of 
his temper at the moment stirred him to 
rebuke the cold-hearted speculations of 
this sordid father. 
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“ Mr Walkinshaw,” said he severely, “ I 
can see no point o’ comparison between the 
case o’ your twa sons and that o’ Jacob 
and Esau ; and what’s mair, the very jea- 
lousing that there may be sin in what ye 
wish to do, is a clear demonstration that it 
is vera sinful; for, O man ! it’s a bad in¬ 
tent indeed that we canna excuse to our- 
sels. But to set you right in ae point, and 
that ye may hae nae apology drawn from 
scriptural acts, for the unnatural inclina¬ 
tion to disinherit your first-born, out o’ the 
prideful phantasy of leaving a large estate, 
I shoidd teU you that there was a mystery 
of our holy religion hidden in Jacob’s mess 
o’ porridge, and it’s a profane thing to 
meddle with that which appertaineth to 
the Lord, for what He does, and what He 
permits, is past the understanding o’ man, 
and woe awaits on all those that would 
bring ought to pass contrary to the mani¬ 
fest course of his ordained method. For 
example, he taketh tlie breath of life away 
at his pleasure, but has he not commanded 
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that no man shall commit ihurder?—Mr 
Walkinshaw, Mr Walkinshaw, ye maun 
strive against this sin of the flesh, ye m*aun 
warsle wi’ the devil, and hit him weel on the 
hip tin ye gar him loosen the grip that he 
has ta’en to draw you on to sic an awful sin. 
Heh, man! an ye’re deluded on to do this 
thing! \Vliat a bonny sight it will be to see 
your latter end, when Belzebub, wi’ his 
horns, will be sitting upon your bosom, 
boring through the very joints and marrow 
o’ your poor soul wi’ the red-het gimblets o’ 
a guilty conscience.” 

Claud shuddered at the picture, and tak¬ 
ing the reproving minister by the hand, 
said, “ We canna help the wicked thoughts 
that sometimes rise, we dinna ken whar 
frae, within us.” 

“Ye dinna ken whar frae ?—I’ll tell you 
whar frae—^frae hell; sk thoughts are the 
cormorants that sit on the apple trees in 
the devil’s kail-yard, and the souls o’ the 
damned are the carcases they mak their 
meat o’.” 
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“ For Heaven’s sake, Mr Kilfuddy,” ex¬ 
claimed Claud, trembling in every limb; 
“b^ patient, and no speak that gait, ye 
gar my hair stand on end.” 

“ Hair! O man, it would be weel for 
you, if your precious soul would stand on 
end, and no only on end, but hiunlet to the 
dust, and that ye would retire into a cor¬ 
ner, and scrape the leprosy of sic festering 
sins wi’ a potsherd o’ the gospel, till ye had 
cleansed yourself for a repentance unto 
life.” 

These ghostly animadversions may, per¬ 
haps, sound harsh to the polite ears of lat¬ 
ter days, but denunciation was, at that 
time, an instrument of reasoning much 
more effectual than persuasion, and the 
spiritual guides of the people, in warning 
them of the danger of evil courses, made 
no scruple, on any occasion, to strengthen 
their admonitions with the liveliest ima¬ 
gery that religion and enthusiasm supplied. 
Yet, with all the powerful aid of such elo¬ 
quence, their efforts were often unavailing. 
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and the energy of Mr Kilfuddy, in this in¬ 
stance, had, perhaps, no other effect than to 
in^e Claud for a time hesitate, although, 
before they parted, he expressed great con¬ 
trition for having, as he said, yielded to 
the temptation of thinking that he was at 
liberty to settle his estate on whom he 
pleased. 
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At the death of the Laird of Plealands, 
the Grippy family, as we have already 
stated, consisted of three sons and a 
daughter. Charles, the eldest, was, as his 
father intimated to Mr Kilfuddy, a fine, 
generous, open-hearted, blithe-faced boy. 
Towards him Claud cherished as much 
affection as the sterile sensibilities of his 
own bosom could entertain for any object; 
but Mrs Walkinshaw, from some of those 
unaccountable antipathies with which na¬ 
ture occasionally perplexes philosophy, al¬ 
most hated her first-born, and poured the 
full flow of her uncouth kindness on Wal¬ 
ter, who, from the earliest dawnings of ob¬ 
servation, gave the most indubitable and 
conclusive indications of being endowed 
with as little delicacy and sense as herself. 
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Tlie third son, George, was, at this period, 
too young to evince any peculiar charac¬ 
ter; but, in after life, under the appear¬ 
ance of a dull and inapt spirit, his indefa¬ 
tigable, calculating, and persevering dispo¬ 
sition demonstrated how much he had in¬ 
herited of the heart and mind of his father. 
The daughter was baptized Margaret, 
which her mother elegantly abbreviated in¬ 
to Meg; and, as the course of our narra¬ 
tive rec^uires that we should lose sight of 
her for some time, we may here give a 
brief epitome of her character. To beauty 
she had no particular pretensions, nor were 
her accomplishments of the most refined 
degree; indeed, her chief merit consisted 
in an innate predilection for thrift and 
household management; and what few ele¬ 
ments of education which she had ac¬ 
quired were chiefly derived from Jenny 
Hirple, a laraeter woman, who went round 
among the houses of the heritors of the 
parish with a stilt, the sound of which, 
of her feet on the floors, plainly pronooi 
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ced the words one pound ten. Jenny gaVe 
lessons in reading, knitting, and needle¬ 
work, and something that resembled writ¬ 
ing ; and under her tuition, Miss Meg con¬ 
tinued till she had reached the blooming 
period of sixteen, when her father’s heart 
was K> far opened, that, in consideration of 
the fortune he found he could then bestow 
with her hand, he was induced to send her 
for three months to Edinburgh; there, and 
in that time, to learn manners, “ and be 
perfited,” as her mother said, “ wi’ a board¬ 
ing-school education.” 

But, to return to Charles, the first-bom, 
to whose history it is requisite our atten¬ 
tion should at present be directed, nothing 
could seem more auspicious than the spring 
of his youth, notwithstanding the lurking 
inclination of his father to set him aside in 
the order of succession. This was princi¬ 
pally owing to his grandmother, who had, 
during the life of the Laird, her husband, 
lypiished, almost from her wedding-day, 

iat a state of uninterested resignation of 
10 
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spirit, so quiet, and yet so melancholy, that 
it partook far more of the nature of defec¬ 
tion than contentment. Iimnediately after 
his death, her health and her spirits began 
to acquire new energy; and before he was 
six months in the earth, she strangely ap- 
j)eared as a cheerful old lady, who delight¬ 
ed in society, and could herself administer 
to its pleasures. 

In the summer following she removed 
into Glasgow, and Charles, being then about 
ten years old, was sent to reside with 
her for the advantages of attending the 
schools. Considering the illiterate educa¬ 
tion of his father, and the rough-spun hu¬ 
mours and character of his mother, this 
was singularly fortunate; for the old lady 
had, in her youth, been deemed destined 
for a more refined sphere than the house- 
holdry of the Laird of Plealands. 

Her father was by profession an advo¬ 
cate in Edinburgh, and had sat in the la.st 
assembly of the States of Scotland. Having, 
however, to the last, opposed the Union 

VOL. I. E 
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with all the vehemence in his power, he wa.s 
rejticted by the Government party of the 
day; and in consequence, although his ta¬ 
lents and acquirements were considered of 
a superior order, he was allowed to hang 
on about the Parliament-house, with the 
empty celebrity of abilities, that, with more 
prudence, might have secured both riches 
and honours. 

'I’lie leisure which he was thus obliged to 
possess was devoted to the cultivation of 
his daughter’s mind, and the atfection of 
no father was evei more tender, till about 
the jieriod when she attained her twen- 
tietli year. Her charms were then in full 
blossom, and she was seen only to be fol¬ 
lowed and admired. But, in proportion as 
every manly heart was delighted with the 
graces and intelligence of the unfortunate 
girl, the solicitude of her father to see her 
married grew more and more earnest, till 
it actually became his exclusive and predo¬ 
minant passion, and worked upon him to 
such a degree, that it could no longer be 
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regarded but as tinctured with some insane 
malady ; insomuch, that his continual (]^ies- 
tions respecting the addresses of the gentle¬ 
men, and who or whether any of them sin¬ 
cerely spoke of love, embittered hej' life, 
and deprived her of all the innocent de¬ 
light which the feminine heart, in the gai¬ 
ety and triumph of youth, naturally en joys 
from the homage of the men. 

At this juncture Malachi Ilypel was in 
Ediidmrgh, drinking the rounds of an ad¬ 
vocate’s studies; for he had no intention 
to ]»ractise, and with students of that kind 
the bottle then supj)lied the place of re¬ 
views and magazines. He was a sturdy, 
rough, hard-riding and free-living fellow, 
entitled by his fortune and connections al¬ 
most to the best society ; but qualified by 
his manners and inclinations to relish the 
lowest more joyously. Unluckily he was 
among the loudest and the warmest admir¬ 
ers of the ill-fated girl, and one night after 
supper, flushed with claret and brandy, he 
openly, before her father, made her a tender 
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of his hand. The old man grasped it with 
an avaricious satisfaction, and though th 
heart of the poor girl was ready to burst 
at the idea of becoming the wife of one so 
coarse and rugged, she was nevertheless 
induced, in the space of little more than a 
mouth after, to submit to her fate. 

The conduct of her father was at that 
time quite inexplicable, but when he soon 
afterwards died, unable to witness the 
misery to which he had consigned his be¬ 
loved child, the secret came out. His cir¬ 
cumstances were in the most ruinous con¬ 
dition ; his little patiimony was entirely 
consumed, and he acknowledged on his 
death-bed, while he implored with an¬ 
guish the pardon of his daughter, that 
the thought of leaving her in poverty 
had so overset his reason, that he could 
think of nothing but of securing her a- 
gainst the horrors of want. A disclosure 
so painful should have softened the harsh 
nature of her husband towards her, but it 
had quite a contrary effect. He consider- 
11 
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ed himself as having been in some degree 
overreached, and although he had certgjnly 
not married her with any view to fortune, 
he yet reviled her as a party to her father’s 
sordid machination. This confirmed the 
sadness with which she had yielded to be¬ 
come his bride, and darkened the whole 
course of her wedded life with one con¬ 
tinued and unvaried shade of melancholy. 

1’he death of her husband was in conse¬ 
quence felt as a deliverance from thral- 
<lom. The event happened late in the day, 
but still in time enough to allow the ori¬ 
ginal brightness of her mind to shine out 
in the evening with a serene and pleasing 
lustre, sufficient to show what, in happier 
circumstances, si j might have been. The 
beams fell onCharles with thecherishingin- 
fluenceof the siunmer twilight on the young 
plant, and if the tears of memory were 
sometimes mingled with her instructions, 
they were like the gracious dews that im¬ 
prove the delicacy of the flower, and add 
freshness to its fragrance. Beneath her 
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care, liis natural sensibility was exalted 
and .refined, and if it could not be said that 

' I 

be was endowed with genius, he soon jip- 
])eared to feel, with all the tenderness and 
intelligence of a poet. In this respect his 
ingenuous aflections served to recall the 
long vanished happiness of her juvenile 
hopes, and yielding to the sentiments which 
such reflections were calculated ^to inspire, 
she devoted, perhaps, too many of her ex¬ 
hortations in teaching him to value Love 
as the first of earthly blessings and of 
human enjoyments. “ Love,” she often 
said to the Avondering boy, who scarcely 
understootl the term, “ is like its emblem 
fire; it comes down from Heaven, and 
when once kindled in two faithful bosoms, 
grows brighter and stronger as it mingles 
its flames, ever rising and pointing towards 
tlip' holy fountain-head from whence it 
came.”—These romantic lessons were iU 
calculated to fit him to perform that wary 
part in the world which could alone have 
enabled him to master the malice of his for- 
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tune, and to overcome the consequences of 
that disinheritance which his father had 
never for a moment ceased to meditate, 
i)ut only waited for an appropriate oppor¬ 
tunity to carry into effect. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Chari.es, in due time, was sent to Col¬ 
lege, and while attending the classes, form¬ 
ed an intimate friendship with a youth of 
his own age, of the name of Colin Father- 
lans, the only son of Fatherlans of that 
Ilk. He was at this time about eighteen, 
and being invited by his companion to 
spend a few weeks at Fatherlans-house in 
Ayrshire, he had soon occasion to feel the 
influence of his grandmother’s lectures on 
affection and fidelity. 

Colin had an only sister, and Charles, 
from the first moment that he saw her. 
felt the fascinations of her extraordinary 
beauty, and the charms of a mind, still 
more lovely in its intelligence than the 
bloom and graces of her form. Isabella 
Fatherlans was tall and elegant, but withal 
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so gentle, that she seemed, as it were, ever 
in need protection; and the feeling which 
this diffidence of nature universally inspired, 
converted the homage of her admirers into 
a sentiment of tenderness, which, in tlie 
impassioned bosom of Charles Walkinshaw. 
was speedily warmed into love. 

For several successive years, he had the 
gratification of spending some weeks in 
the company of Isabella; and the free in¬ 
tercourse permitted between them soon 
led to the disclosure of a mutual passion. 
No doubt at that time clouded the sun¬ 
shine that shone along the hopes and pro¬ 
mises in the vista of their future years. 
Every thing, on the contrary, was propi¬ 
tious. His lineage and prospects rendered 
him acceptable to her parents, and she was 
viewed by his father as a match almost 
beyond expectation desirable. Time alone 
seemed to be the only adversary to their 
affection; but with him Fortune was in 
league, and the course of true love never 
long runs smooth. 

E 2 
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The father of Isabella was one of those 
unfortunate lairds who embarked in ^the 
Mississippian project of the Ayr Bank, the 
inevitable fate of which, at the very mo¬ 
ment when the hopes of the lovers were 
as gay as the apple boughs with blossoms 
in the first fine mornings of spring, came 
like a nipping frost, and blighted their 
happiness for ever. Fatherlans was I’uined, 
and his ruin was a sufficient reason, with 
the inflexible Claud, to command Charles 
to renounce ^1 thoughts of that fond con¬ 
nection which he had himself considered as 
the most enviable which his son could hope 
to obtain. But tlie altered fortunes of 
Isabella only served to endear her more 
and more to her lover; and the interdict 
of his father was felt as a profane inter¬ 
ference with that haUowed enthusiasm of 
mingled love and sorrow with which his 
breast was at the moment filled. 

“ It is impossible,” said he; “ and even 
were it in my power to submit to»the sa¬ 
crifice you require, honour, and every sen- 
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timent that makes life worthy, would for¬ 
bid me. No, sir; I feel that Isabella and 
I are one; Heaven has made us so, and no 
human interposition can separate minds 
which God and Nature have so truly unit¬ 
ed. The veiy reason that you urge against 
the continuance of my attachment, is the 
strongest argument to make me cherish it 
with greater devotion than ever. You tell 
me she is poor, and must be pennyless. 
Is not that, sir, telling me that she has 
claims upon my compassion as well as on 
my love ? You say her father must be 
driven to the door. Gracious Heaven! 
and in such a time shall I shun Isabella ? 
A common stranger, one that I had never 
Ijefore known, would, in such adversity 
and distress, be entitled to any asylum I 
could offer; but Isabella—in the storm 
that has unroofed her father’s house— 
shall she not claim that shelter which, by 
so many vows, I have sworn to extend over 
her through life ?” 

“ Weel, weel, Charlie,” replied the old 
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man, “ rant awa, and tak thy tocherless 
bargain to thee, and see what thou’ll mak 
o’t. But mind my words—when PoveHy 
comes in at the door. Love jumps out at the 
window.” 

“ It is true,” said the lover, a little more 
cahnly, “ that we cannot hope to live in 
such circumstances as I had so often rea¬ 
son to expect; but stiU, you will not re¬ 
fuse to take me into partnership, which, in 
the better days of her father, you so often 
promised?” 

“ We’ll hae twa words about that,” re¬ 
plied the father; “ it's ae thing to take in 
a partner young, clever, and sh^, and 
another to take a needful man with the 
prospect o’ a family. But, Charlie, I’ll no 
draw back in my word to you, if ye’h just 
put off for a year or twa this calf love con¬ 
nection. May be by and by ye’U think bet¬ 
ter o’ my counsel; at ony rate, something 
for a sair foot may be gathered in the mean 
time; and neither you nor BeU Fatherlans 
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are sae auld but ye can afford to bide a 
while.” 

This was said in the old man’s most re¬ 
flective and sedate manner, and after some 
farther conversation, Charles did consent 
to postpone for that time his marrif^e, on 
condition of being immediately admitted 
into partnership, with an understanding, 
that he should be free to marry at the end 
of twelve months, if he still continued so 
inclined. Both parties in this arrange¬ 
ment calculated without their host. The 
father thought that the necessary change 
in the exterior circumstances of Isabella 
would, in the course of the year, have a 
tendency to abate the ardour of her lover, 
and the son gave too much credit to his 
own self-denial, supposing, that, although 
the ruin of Fatherlans was declared, yet, 
as in similar cases, twelve months would 
probably elapse before the sequestration 
and sale of his estate would finally reduce 
the condition of his family. From the 
moment, however, that the affairs of the 
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banking company were found irretrieva¬ 
ble, Mr Fatherlans zealously bestirred him¬ 
self to place his daughter above the ha¬ 
zards of want, even while he entertained 
the hope that it might not be necessary. 
He carried her with him to Glasgow, and, 
before calling at Claud’s shop, secured for 
her an asylum in the house of Miss Mally 
Trimmings, a celebrated mantiia-rnaker of 
that time. When he afterwards waited on 
the inexorable pedlar, and communicated 
the circumstance, the latter, with unfeigned 
pleasure, commended the prudence of the 
measure, for he anticipated that the pride 
of his son would recoil at the idea of con¬ 
necting himself with Isabella in her alter¬ 
ed state. Wliat the lover himself felt on 
hearing the news, we shall not attempt to 
describe, nor shall we so far intrude be¬ 
yond the veil which shoidd ever be drawn 
over the anxieties and the sorrows of young 
affection, under darkened prospects, as to 
relate what passed between the lovers when 
they next met. The resolution, however. 
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with which they both separated, was wor- 
tliy of the purity of their mutual affec¬ 
tions, and they agreed to pass the proba¬ 
tionary year in a cheerful submission to 
their lot. 
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CHAP. XV. 

When Charles parted from Isabella, 
he returned thoughtfuDy towards Grippy. 
which was situated on the south side of 
the Clyde, at the foot of the Cathkin hiUs. 
His road, after passing the bridge, lay 
.across the fields as far as Rutherglen, 
where it diverged towards the higher 
ground, commanding at every winding a 
rich and variegated jwospect. 

The year was waning into autumn, and 
the sun setting in all that effulgence of 
glory, with which, in a serene evening, he 
commonly at that season terminates his 
daily course behind the distant mountains 
of Dumbartonshire and Argyle. A thin 
mist, partaking more of the lacy character 
of a haze than the texture of a vapour, 
spreading from the river, softened the 
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nearer features of the view, while the dis¬ 
tant were glowing in the golden blaze of 
the western skies, and the outlines of the 
city on the left apjieared gilded with a 
brighter light, every window sparkling 
as if illuminated from within. The co¬ 
lour of the ti*ees and hedges was begin¬ 
ning to change, and here and there a tuft 
of yellow leaves, and occasionally the ber¬ 
ries of the mountain ash, like clusters of 
fieiy embers, with sheaves of com, and 
reapers in a few of the neighbouring fields, 
showed that the summer was entirely past, 
and the harvest time begun. 

The calm diffused over the face of the 
landscape—the numerous images of matu¬ 
rity and repose every where around—were 
calculated to sooth the .spirit, to inspire 
gentle thoughts, and to awaken pleasing 
recollections ; and there was something in 
the feelings with which the lovers had se¬ 
parated, if not altogether in unison with 
the graciousness of the hour, still so much 
in harmony with the general benignity of 
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nature, that Charles felt his resolution and 
self-denial elevated with a sentiment of 
devotion, mingled with the fond enthh- 
siasm of his passion.' “ It is but a short 
time—a few months—and we shall be 
happy,” he exclaimed to himself; “ and 
our happiness will be the dearer that we 
shall have earned it by this sacrifice to 
prudence and to duty.” 

But Charles and Isabella had estimated 
their fortitude too highly. They were 
both inexperienced in what the world 
really is; and her tender and sensitive 
spirit was soon found incapable of with¬ 
standing the trials and the humiliation to 
which she found herself subjected. 

It was part of her business to carry 
home the dresses made up for Miss Mally’s 
customers ; and although the Glasgow la¬ 
dies of that time were perhaps not more 
difficult to please with the style or fashion 
of their gowns and millinery than those of 
our own day, yet some of them were less 
acthated by a compassionate consideration 
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for the altered fortunes of Isabella than all 
our fair contemporaries would undoubtedly 
iiave been. The unfortunate girl was, in 
consequence, often obliged to sufier taunts 
and animadversions,which, though levelled 
against the taste or inattention of her mis¬ 
tress, entered not the less painfully into 
lier young and delicate bosom. Still, how¬ 
ever, she struggled against the harsh cir¬ 
cumstances to which she was exposed ; 
but her sensibilities were stronger than 
her courage, and her beauty betrayed what 
she felt, and soon began to fade. 

Charles was in the practice of accompa¬ 
nying her in the evenings when she com- 
jjionly performed her <lisagreeable er¬ 
rands, and relieved her of the burden of 
her band-box, joyfully counting how much 
of the probationary year was already past, 
and cheering her with the assurance that 
her misfortunes had only endeared her to 
him the more. It happened, however, that, 
one Saturday, being late of reaching the 
place of rendezvous—the foot of the stair- 
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case which led to Miss Mally’s dwelling— 
Isabella had gone away before he arrived, 
with a new dress to Mrs Jarvie, the wife 
of the far-famed Bailie Nicol, the same 
Matty who lighted the worthy magistrate 
tp the Tolhooth, on that memorable night 
when he, the son of the deacon, found his 
kinsman Rob Roy there. 

Matty at this time was a fuU-hlown 
lady; the simple, modest, bare-footed las¬ 
sie, having developed into a crimson, gor¬ 
geous, high-heeled madam,—^well aware of 
the augmented width and weight of the 
bailie’s purse, and jealous a little too much 
of her own consequence, perhaps, by recol¬ 
lecting the condition from which she had 
been exalted. The dress made up for her 
was a costly negligee; it not only con¬ 
tained several yards of the richest brocade 
more than any other Miss MaUy Trimmings 
had ever made, but was adorned with cuffs 
and flounces in a style of such affluent mag¬ 
nificence, that we question if any grander 
has since been seen in Glasgow. Nor was 
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it ordered for any common occasion, but 
to grace a formal dinner party, which Pro¬ 
vost Anderson and his lady intended to 
give the magistrates and their wives at 
the conclusion of his eighth provostry. It 
was therefore not extraordinary that Mrs 
Jarvie should take particular interest in 
this dress; but the moment she began to 
try it on, poor Isabella discovered that it 
would not fit, and stood trembling from 
head to heel, while the bailie’s wife, in 
great glee and good humour with the 
splendour of the dress, was loud in her 
praises of the cut of the ruffle-cuffs and 
the folds of the flounces. Having contem¬ 
plated the flow of the negligee on both 
sides, and taken two or three stately steps 
across the room, to see how it would sweep 
behind, Mrs Jarvie took the wings of the 
body in her hands, and, drawing them 
together, found they would not nearly 
meet. 

Isabella, with a beating heart and a dif¬ 
fident hand, approached to smooth the silk. 
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that it might expand; but all would not 
do.. Mrs Jarvie stood a monument of con¬ 
sternation, as silent as Lot’s wife, when 
she looked back, and thought of the charm¬ 
ing dresses she had left behind. 

“ () Chiystal!” were the first words to 
which the cidevant Matty could give utter¬ 
ance. “ O Chrystal! My God, is nae this 
moving? Yo\ir mistress, doited devil, as I 
maun ca’ her, ought to be skelpit wi’ nettles 
for this calamity. The goiin’s ruin’t— 
my gude silk to be clippit in this nearbe- 
gaun way—i)ast a’ redemption. Gang out 
o’ the gait, ye cutty, and no finger and 
meddle wi’ me. This usage is enough to 
provoke the elect; as ’am a living soul, and 
that’s a muckle word for me to say. I’ll 
hae the old craighling scoot afore the 
Lords. The first cost was mair than five 
and twenty guineas. If there’s law and jus¬ 
tice atween God and man, she shall pay 
for’t, or I’U hae my satisfaction on her 
flesh. .Hither, maiden, and help me off wi’ 
it. Siena beauty as it was. Tak it wi’ 
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you; tak it to you; out o’ the house and 
iny j)reseiice. How durst ye dare to bring 
sie a disgrace to me ? But, let me look at 
it. Is’t no possible to put in a gushet or a 
gore, and to make an eke ?” 

I’ll take it home and try,” said Isa¬ 
bella, timidly folding uj) the gown, which 
she had removed from Mrs Jarvie. 

*' Try,” said the bailie’s wife, relapsing; 
" a pretty like story, that sie a gown should 
stand in the jeopardy o’ a try; but how 
could Miss Mally presume to send a siHy 
thing like t’ee on this occasion ? Lay down 
the gown this precious moment, and gae 
hame, and order her to come to me direk¬ 
ilty : it’s no to seek what I hae to say.” 

The trembling and terrified girl let the 
unfortunate negligee fall, and hastily, in 
tears, quitted the room, and, flying from 
the house, met, in the street, her lover, 
who, having learnt where she was, had fol¬ 
lowed her to the house. A rapid and agi¬ 
tated disclosure of her feelings and situa¬ 
tion followed. Charles, on the spot, resolv- 
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ed, at all hazards, rather to make her his 
wife at once, and to face the worst that 
might in consequence happen from his fa¬ 
ther’s displeasure, than allow her to remain 
exposed to such contumelious treatment. 
Accordingly, it was agreed that they 
should be married, and on the Monday fol¬ 
lowing, the ceremony was performed, when 
he conducted her to a lodging which he 
had provided in the interval. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

On tlie morning after his marriage, 
Chai’les was anxious, doubtful, and diffi¬ 
dent. JJis original intention was to go at 
once to-his father, to state what he had 
done, and to persuade him, if possible, to 
overlook a step, that, from its suddenness, 
might be deemed rash, but, from the source 
and motives from which it proceeded, could, 
lie thought, be regarded only as praise¬ 
worthy. Still, though this was his own 
opinion, he, nevertheless, had some idea 
that the old gentleman would not view it 
exactly in the same light; and the feeling 
which this doubt awakened made him he¬ 
sitate at first, and finally to seek a media¬ 
tor. 

He had long remarked, that “the leddy,” 
VOL. I. r 
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his grandmother, sustained a part of great 
dignity towards his father ; and be con¬ 
cluded, from the effect it appeared to pff>- 
duce, that her superiority was fully ac¬ 
knowledged. Under this delusion, after 
some consideration of the bearings and 
IKJculiarities of his case, he determined to 
try her interference, and, for that purpose, 
instead of going to Grippy, as he had ori¬ 
ginally intended, when he left Isabella, he 
proceeded to the house of the old lady, 
where he found her at home and alone. 

The moment he entered her sitting- 
room, she i)erceived that his mind was la¬ 
den with something which pressed heavily 
on his feelings; and she said, 

“ What has vext you, Charlie ? has your 
father been severe upon you for ony mis¬ 
demeanour, or hae ye done any thing that 
ye’re afeared to teH ?” 

In the expression of these sentiments, 
she had touched the sensitive cord, that, at 
the moment, was fastened to his heart. 

“ I’m sure,” was his reply, “ that I hae 
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done no ill, and dinna ken why I should 
be frightened in thinking on what every 
lM)die that can feel and reflect will ap¬ 
prove.” 

“ What is’t ?” said the leddy, thought¬ 
fully : “ What is’t ? If it’s ought good, let 
me partake the solace wi’ you ; and if it’s 
had, speak it out, that a remedy may be, 
as soon as possible, applied.” 

“ Bell Fatherlans,” was his answer; 
but he coiUd only articulate her name. 

“ Poor lassie,” said the venerable gen¬ 
tlewoman, “ her lot’s hard, and I’m wae 
both for your sake and hers, Charlie, that 
your father’s so dure as to stand against 
your marriage in the way he does. But he 
was aye a bargainer ; alack ! the world is 
made up o’ bargainers; and a heart wi’ a 
right affection is no an article o’ meikle 
repute in the common market o’ man and 
woman. Poor genty Bell ! I wish it had 
been in my power to hae sweetened her 
lot; for I doubt and fear she’s oure thin- 
skinned to thole long the needles and prins 
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o’ Miss Mally Trimmings’ short temper; 
and, what’s far waur, the taAvpy taunts of 
her pridefu’ customers.” 

“ She couki suffer them no longer, nor 
would I let her,” replied the bridegroom, 
encouraged by these expressions to disclose 
the whole extent of his imprudence. 

Mrs Hypel did not immediately return 
any answer, but sat for a few moments 
thoughtful, we might, indeed, say sorrow'- 
ful—she then said, 

“ Ye should na, Charlie, speak to me. 
I canna help you, my dear, though I hae 
tlie will. Gang to your father and tell 
him a’, and if he winna do what ye wish, 
then my poor bairn bravely trust to Pro¬ 
vidence, that gars the heart beat as it 
should beat, in spite o’ a’ the devices o’ 
man.” 

** I fear,” replied Charles, with sim¬ 
plicity, “ that I hae done that already, 
for Bell and me were married yesterday. 
I could na suffer to see her snooled and 
cast down any longer by ev'ery fat-pursed 
12 
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wife that would triumph and glory in a 
new gown.” 

“ Married, Charlie!” said the old lady 
witli an accent of surprise, mingled with 
sorrow; “ Married! weel, that’s a step 
that canna be untrodden, and your tribu¬ 
lation is proof enough to me that you are 
awakened to the consequence. But what’s 
to be done ?” 

“ Nothing, Mem, but only to speak ii 
kind word for us to my father,” was the 
still simple answer of the simple young 
husband. 

“ I’ll speak for you, Charlie, I can do 
that, and I’ll be happy and proud to gie 
you a’ the countenance in my power ; but 
your father, Charlie—the gude forgie me 
Ijecause he is your father—I’m darkened 
and dubious when I think o’ him.” 

“ I hae a notion,” replied Charles, “ that 
we need be no cess on him : we’re content 
to live in a sma’ way; only I woidd like 
my wife to be countenanced as becomes 
her ain family, and mair especially be- 
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cause she is mine, so that, if my father will 
be pleased to tak her, and regard her as 
his gude-dochter. I’ll ask nothing for the 
present, but do my part, as an honest and 
honourable man, to the very uttermost o’ 
my ability.” 

The kind and venerable old woman was 
profoundly moved by the earnest and frank 
spirit in which this was said; and she as¬ 
sured him, that so wise and so discreet a 
resolution could not fail to make his father 
look with a compassionate eye on his gene¬ 
rous imprudence. “ So gae your ways 
home to Bell,” said she, “ and counsel and 
comfort her; the day’s raw, but I’U even 
now away to the Grippy to intercede for 
you, and by the gloaming be you here wi’ 
your bonny bride, and I trust, as I wish, 
to hae glad tidings for you baith.” 

Charles, with great ardour and energy, 
expressed the sense which he felt of the 
old lady’s kindness and partiality, but stlQ 
he doubted the successful result of the 
mission she had undertaken. Neverthe- 
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less, her words inspired hope, and hope 
was the charm that spread over the pro¬ 
spects of Isabella and of himself, the light, 
tlie verdure, and the colours which en¬ 
riched and filled the distant and future 
scenes of their expectations with fairer and 
brighter promises than they were ever des¬ 
tined to enjoy. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Claud was sitting at the window when 
he discovered his mother-in-law coming 
slowly towards the house, and he said to 
his wife,— 

“ In the name o’ gude, Girzy, what can 
hae brought your mother frae the town on 
sic a day as this ?” 

“ I hope,” replied the Leddy of Grippy, 
“ that nothing’s the matter wi’ Charlie, for 
he promised to be out on Sabbath to his 
dinner, and never came.” 

In saying these words, she went hastily 
to the door to meet her mother, the ap¬ 
pearance of whose countenance at the mo¬ 
ment was not calculated to allay her ma¬ 
ternal fears. Indeed, the old lady scarce¬ 
ly spoke to her daughter, but walking 
straight into the dining-room where Grip- 
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py himself was sitting, took a seat on a 
eliair, and then threw oil' her cloak on the 
Ixwk of it, before she uttei’ed a woi’d. 

“ ^Vhat’s wrang, grannie ?” said Claud, 
rising from his seat at the window, and 
coming towards her.—“ What’s wrang, ye 
seem fashed ?” 

“ In tiTith, Mr Walkinshaw, I hae 
cause,” was the reply—“ ])oor Charlie !”— 

'• AVhat’s ha])pen’d to him ?” exclaimed 
his mother. 

“ Has he met wi’ ony misfortunate acci¬ 
dent ?” inquired the father. 

“ I hope it’s no a misfortune,” said the 
old lady, somewhat recovering her self-pos¬ 
session. “ At the same time, it’s what I 
jeaJouse, Grippy, ye’U no be vera content 
to hear.” 

“ What is’t ?” cried the father sharply, a 
little tantalized. 

“ Has he broken his leg ?” said the mo¬ 
ther. 

“ Hand that clavering tongue o’ thine, 
Girzy,” exclaimed the Laird peevishly; 

F 2 
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“wilt t’ou ne’er devauF wi’ sca’ding thy lips 
in other folks’ kail ?” 

“ He had amaist met wi’ far waur than 
a broken leg,” interposed the grandmother. 
“ His heart was amaist broken.” 

“ It maun be unco brittle,” said Claud, 
with a hem. “But what’s the need o’ 
this summering and wintering anent it ? 
—TeU us what has happened ?” 

“ Ye’re a parent, Mr Walkinshaw,” repli¬ 
ed the old lady seriously, “ and I think ye 
hae a fatherly regard for Charlie; but I’U be 
plain wi’ you. I doubt ye hae na a right 
consideration for the gentle nature of the 
poor lad; and it’s that which gars me 
doubt and fear that what I hae to say will 
no be agreeable.” 

Claud said nothing in answer to this, 
but sat down in a chair on the right side 
of his mother-in-law, his wife having in, 
the meantime taken a seat on the other 
side.—^The old lady continued,— 

“At thesame time, Mr Walkinshaw, ye’re 
a reasonable man, and what I’m come about 
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is a matter that maun just be endured. In 
short, it’s nothing less than to say, that, 
considering Fatherlans’ misfortunes, ye 
ought to hae alloo’t Charlie and Isabella to 
hae been married, for it’s a sad situation 
she was placed in—a meek and gentle 
creatime like her was na fit to bide the 
flyte and flights o’ the Glasgow leddies.” 

She ])aused, in the exjKJctation that Claud 
would make some answer, but he still re¬ 
mained silent.—Mrs Walkinshaw, how¬ 
ever, spoke,— 

“ ’Deed mither, that’s just what I said— 
for ye ken it’s an awfu’ thing to thwart a 
true affection. Troth is’t, gudeman ; and 
ye should think what would hae been 
your ain tender feelings had my father 
stoppit our wedding after a’ was set¬ 
tled.” ► 

“ There was some difference between 
the twa cases,” said the Dowager of Plea- 
lands dryly to her daughter;—“neither you 
nor Mr Walkinshaw were so young as 
Charlie and Miss Fatherlans—^that was 
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something—and may be there was a differ¬ 
ence, too, in the cliaracter of the parties. 
Hows’ever, Mr Walkinshaw, marriages 
are made in heaven; and it’s no in the power 
and faculty of man to controvert tlie com¬ 
ing to pass o’ what is ordained to be. Charlie 
AValkinshaw and Bell Fatherlans were a 
coujde marrowed by their Maker, and it’s no 
right to stand in the way of their happi¬ 
ness.” 

“ I’m sure,” said Claud, now breaking si¬ 
lence, “ it can ne’er be said that I’m ony 
bar till’t. I would only fain try a year’s 
probation in case it’s but calf love.” 

Mrs Hypel shook her head as she said, 
—“ It’s vera prudent o’ you, but ye canna 
put auld heads on young shouthers. In a 
word, Mr Walkinshaw, it’s no reasonable 
to expek that young folk, so encouraged 
in their mutual affection as they were, can 
thole so lang as ye would wish. The days 
o’ sic courtships as Jacob’s and Rachel’s 
are lang past.” 

“ I but bade them bide a yeai’,” replied 
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Claud,—■“ A year’s an unco time to love; 
but to make a lang tale short, what might 
hae been fcjrescen has come to j)ass’ the 
fond young things hae gotten themselves 
married.” 

“ No possible!” exclaimed Claud, start¬ 
ing from his chair, which he instantly re¬ 
sumed.— 

“ ^Veel,” said Mrs Walkiiishaw,—“ if 
e’er I heard the like o’ that!—Our Cdiarlie 
a married man ! the head o’ a family!”— 

The old lady took no notice of these 
and other interjections of the same mean¬ 
ing, ^vhich her daughter continued to vent, 
l)Ut looking askance and steadily at Claud, 
who seemed for a minute deeply and mood¬ 
ily agitated, she said,— 

“ Ye say nothing, Mr \Valkinshaw.” 

“ AVhat can I say ?” was his answer.— 
“ I had a better hope for Charlie,—I 
thought .the year would hae cooled hiniy— 
and am sure Miss Betty Bodle would hae 
been a better bargain.” 
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“ Miss Betty Bodle!” exclaimed the 
grandmother, “ she’s a perfect tawpy.” 

“ Weel, weel,” said Grippy, “ it mak's 
no odds noo what she is,—Charlie has ra¬ 
velled the skein o’ his own fortune, and 
maun wind it as he can.” 

“ That will no be ill to do, Mr Wjilk- 
inshaw, wi’ your helping hand.—He’s your 
first born, and a better-hearted lad never 
lived.” 

“ Nae doubt I maun help him,—there 
can be nae doubt o’ that; but he canna ex- 
pek, and the world can ne’er expek, that 
I’ll do for him what I might hae done had 
he no been so rash and disobedient.” • 

“ Very true, Mr Walkinshaw,” said the 
gratified old lady, happy to find that the 
reconciliation was so easily effected; and 
proud to be the messenger of such glad 
tidings to the yoxmg couple, she soon af¬ 
ter returned to Glasgow. But-scarcely 
had she left the house, when Claud ap¬ 
peared strangely disturbed,—at one mo¬ 
ment he ran hastily towards his scrutoire. 
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and opened it, and greedily seized the 
title-deeds of his property,—the next he 
closed it thoughtfully, and retreating to 
his seat, sat down in silence. 

“ What’s the matter wi’ you, gudeman? 
ye were na sae fashed when my mother 
wa.s here,” said his wife. 

“ I’ll do nothing rashly—I’ll do nothing 
rashly,” was the mysterious reply. 

“ Eh, mitlier, mither,” cried Walter, 
l)olting into the room,—“ what would you 
think, our Charlie’s grown a wife’s gude¬ 
man like my father.” 

“ Out o’ my sight, ye ranting cuif,” ex¬ 
claimed Claud, in a rapture of rage, which 
so intimidated Walter that he fled in ter¬ 
ror. 

*’ It’s dreadfu’ to be sae tempted,^—and 
a’ the gude to gang to sic a haverel,” ad¬ 
ded Claud, in a low troubled accent, as he 
turned away and walked towards the win¬ 
dow. 

" Nae doubt,” said his wife, “ it’s an aw- 
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fu’ tiling to hear o’ sic disobedience as 
Charlie in his rashness has been guilty o’.” 

It is, it is,” replied her husband, “ and 
many a ane for far less hae disinherited 
tlieir sons,—cut them off’ wi’ a shilling.” 

“ That’s true,” rejoined the Leddy of 
Grippy. “ Did na Kihnarkeckle gie his 
only daughter hut the legacy o’ his curse, 
for running away wi’ the Englisher cap¬ 
tain, and leave a’ to his niece Betty 
Bodle?” 

“ And a’ she hae might hae been in our 
family hut for this misfortune.—^When I 
think o’ the loss, and how pleased her fa¬ 
ther was when I jiroposed Charlie for 
her—It’s enough to gar me tak’ some des¬ 
perate step to punish the contumacious 
reprobate.—He’ll break my heart.” 

“ Dear keep me, gudeman, hut ye’re 
mair fashed than I could hae thought it 
was in the power o’ nature for you to 
he,”—said Mrs Walkinshaw, surprised at 
his agitation. 

“ The scoundrel! the scoundrel!” said 
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Claud, walking quickly across the room— 
“ To cause sic a loss!—To tak’ nae ad¬ 
vice !—^to run sic a rain-race!—I ought, 
I will gar him fin’ the weight o’ my dis¬ 
pleasure, Betty Boddle’s tocher would 
hae been better than the Grippy—But he 
shall suffer for’t—I see na why a father 
may ua tak’ his own course as weel as a 
son—I’ll no be set at nought in this gait. 
I’ll gang in to Mr Keelevin the morn.” 

“ Dinna be oure headstrong, my dear, 
but compose yoursel’,”—said the lady, per¬ 
plexed, and in some degree alarmed at 
the mention of the lawyer’s name.— . 

“ Compose thysel, Girzy, and no meddle 
wi’ me,” was the answer, in a less confi¬ 
dent tone than the declaration he had just 
made, adding, 

“ I never thought he would hae used me 
in tliis way. I’m sure I was ay indulgent 
to him.” 

“ Overly sae,” interrupted Mrs Walkin- 
shaw, “ and often I told you that he would 
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gie you a het heart for’t, and noo ye see 
my, words hae come to pass.” 

Claud scowled at her with a look of the 
fiercest aversion, for at that moment the 
better feelings of his nature yearned to¬ 
wards Charles, and almost overcame the 
sordid avidity with which he had resolved 
to cut him off from his birthright, and to 
entail the estate of Grippy with the Plea- 
lands on Walter,—an intention which, as 
we have before mentioned, he early form¬ 
ed, and had never abandoned, being mere¬ 
ly deterred from carrying it into effect by 
a sense of shame, mingled with affection, 
and a shght reverence for natural justice; 
all which, however, were loosened from 
their hold in his conscience, by the war- 
rantry which the imprudence of the mar¬ 
riage seemed to give him in the eyes of 
the world, for doing what he had so long 
desired to do. Instead, however, of making 
her any reply, he walked out into the open 
air, and continued for about half an hour to 
traverse the green in front of the house. 
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sometimes with quick short steps, at others 
with a slow and heavy pace. Gradually, 
however, his motion became more regular, 
and ultimately ended in a sedate and firm 
tread, which indicated that his mind was 
made up on the question, which he had 
been debating with himself. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

That abysm of legal dubieties, the of¬ 
fice of Mr Keelevin, the writer, consisted 
of two obscure apartments on the ground 
floor of M‘Gregor’8 Land, i» M‘Whinnie’s 
Close, in the Gallowgate. The outer room 
was appropriated to the clerks, and the in¬ 
ner for the darker mysteries of consulta¬ 
tion. To this place Claud repaired on the 
day following the interesting communica¬ 
tion, of which we have recorded the first 
impressions in the foregoing chapter. He 
had ordered breakfast to be ready an hour 
earlier than usual; and as soon as he had 
finished it, he went to his scrutoire, and 
taking out his title-deeds, put them in his 
pocket, and without saying any thing to 
his wife of what he intended to do, lifted his 
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hat and stick from their accustomed place 
of repose, in the corner of tlie dining-room, 
and proceeded, as we have said, to consult 
Mr Keeleviii. 

It is not the universal opinion of man¬ 
kind, that the profession of tlie law is fa¬ 
vourable to the preservation of simplicity 
of character or of benevolence of disposi¬ 
tion ; but this, no doubt, arises from the 
malice of disappointed clients, who, to 
shield themselves from the consecpiences of 
their own unfair courses, pretend that the 
wrongs and injustice of which they are 
cither found guilty, or are frustrated in the 
attempt to effect, is owing to the faults and 
roguery of their own or their adversaries’ 
lawyei’s. J3ut u hy neeil we advocate any 
revision of the sentence pronounced upon 
the limbs of the law ? for, grasping, as they 
do, the whole concerns and interests of the 
rest of the community, we think they are 
suflSciently armed with claws and talons to 
defend themselves. AH, in fact, that we 
meant by this apologetic insinuation, was 
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to prepare the reader for the introduction 
of Mr Keelevin, on whom the corrosive 
sublimate of a long and thorough profes¬ 
sional insight of all kinds of equivocation 
and chicanery had, in no degree, deterio¬ 
rated from the purity of his own unsuspi¬ 
cious and benevolent nature. Indeed, at 
the very time that Claud called, he was re¬ 
buking his young men on account of the 
cruelty of a contrivance they had made to 
catch a thief that, was in the nocturnal 
practice of opening the window of their 
office, to take away what small change they 
were so negligent as to leave on or in their 
desks; and they were not only defending 
themselves, but remonstrating with him 
for having rendered their contrivance abor¬ 
tive. For, after they had ingeniously con¬ 
structed a trap within the window, name¬ 
ly, a footless table, over which the, thief 
must necessarily pass to reach their desks, 
he had secretly placed a pillow under it, 
in order that, when it fell down, the robber 
might not hurt himself in the fall. 

4 
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“ Gude morning, gude morning, Mr 
Keelevin ; how’iT ye the day ?” said Claud, 
as oe entered. 

“ Gaily, gaily, Grippy; how’re ye your- 
sel, and how’s a’ at haine ? Come awa ben 
to my room,” was the writer’s answer, 
turning round and o])ening the door; for 
experience had taught him, that visits 
from acquaintances at that hour were not 
out of mere civility. 

Claud stepped in, and seated himself in 
an old armed chair which stood on tlie in¬ 
ner side of the table where Mr Keelevin 
himself usually wrote; and the lawyer fol¬ 
lowed him, after saying to the clerks, “ I 
redde ye, lads, tak tent to what I hae been 
telling you, and no encourage yourselves 
to the practice of evil that good may come 
o t. To devise snares and stratagems is 
most abominable—all that ye should or 
ought to do, is to take such precautions 
that the thief may not enter; but to wile 
him into the trap, by leaving the window 
unfastened, was nothing less than to be 
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the cause of his sin. So I admonish you 
no to do the like o’t again.” 

In saying this he came in, and, shutting 
the door, took liis own seat at the opposite 
side of the table, addressing himself to 
Claud, “ And so ye hae gotten your auld 
son married ? I hope it’s to your satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

“ An he has brewed good yill, Mr Keel- 
evin, he’ll drink the better,” was the reply; 
“ but I hae come to consult you anent a 
bit alteration that I would fain make in 
my testament.” 

“ That’s no a matter of great difficulty, 
Laird; for, sin’ we found out that the deed 
of entail that was made after your old son 
was born can never stand, a’ ye have is 
free to be destined as ye will, both herit¬ 
able and moveable.” 

“ And a lucky discovery that was;— 
many a troubled thought I hae had in my 
own breast about it; and now I’m come 
to confer wi’ you, Mr Keelevin, for I would 
na trust the hair o’ a dog to the judgment 
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o’ that tavert bodie, Gibby Omit, that gart 
me j)ay nine pounds seven shillings and 
saxj)encx‘ too for the parchment; for it 
rjo’er could be called an instrument, as it 
had na the pith o’ a windlestrae to bind 
the proi)erty; and over and aboon that, 
the l)odie has lang had his back to the 
wai’, wi' the ’j)oj)lexy; so that I maun 
j)ut my trust in this affair into your hands, 
in the hoj)e ami confidence that ye’re able 
to mak something mair sicker.” 

“ \Vi‘’ll do our endeavour, Mr WaUcin- 
shaw; hae ye made ony sort o’ sciintling 
o' what you would ^vish done ?” 

“ No, hut I hae brought the teetles o’ 
the property iji my pouch, and ye’ll jifct 
conform to them. As for the bit saving 
of lying money, we’ll no fash wi’ it for the 
present; I’m only looking to get a solid 
and right entail o’ the heritable.” 

■■ Nothing can be easier. Come as ye’re 
o’ an ancient family, no doubt your intent 
is to settle the Grippy on the male line; 
and, failing your sons and their heirs, 
vox,. I. G 
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then on the heirs of the body of your 
daughter.” 

“ Just sae, just sae. I’ll make no cha!nge 
on my original disposition; only, as I 
would fain hae what cam by the gudewife 
made part and ^ portion o’ the family heri¬ 
tage, and as her father’s settlement on 
Watty canna be broken without a great risk, 
1 would like to begin the entail o’ the 
Grippy wi’ him.” 

“ I see nothing to prevent that; ye could 
gie Charlie, the auld son, his liferent in’t, 
and as Watty, no to speak disrespectful of 
his capacity, may ne’er marry, it might be 
so managed.” 

“ Oh, but that’s no whj|t I mean, and 
what for may na Watty marry ? Is na he 
o’ capacity torexecute a deed, and surely 
that .should qualify huH to take a wife ?” 

“ But heavens preserve me, Mr Walkin- 
shaw, are ye sensible of the iU ye would 
do to that fine lad, his auld brother, that’s 
now a married man, and in the way to get 
heirs? Sic a settlement as ye speak o’ 
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would be cutting him off a’ thegither: it 
would be most iniquitous !” 

“ An it should be sae, the property is 
my o^eii conquestiiig, Mr Keelevin, and 
surely I may mak a kirk and a mill o’t an 
I like.” 

“ Nobody, it’s true, Mr Walkinshaw, 
has ony right to meddle wi’ how ye dis¬ 
pone of your own, but I was thinking ye 
may be did na reflect that sic an entail as 
ye speak o’ would be rank injustice to poor 
Charlie, that I hae ay thought a most ex¬ 
cellent lad.” 

“ Excellent here, or excellent there, it 
was na my fault that he drew up wi’ a 
tocherless tawpy, when he might hae had 
Miss Betty Bodle. 

“ I am very sorry to hear he has dis¬ 
pleased you; but the Fatherlans family, 
into whilk he has marriiid, has ay been in 
great repute and estimation.” 

“ Aye, afore the, Ayr Bank; but the 
silly bodie '£he father was clean broken by 
that venture,” 
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“ That should be the greater reason. 
Ml Walkinshaw, wi’ you to let your estate 
go in the natural way to Charlie.” 

“ A’ that may be very true, Mr Keele- 
vin; I did na come here, however, to confer 
with you anent the like of that, but only 
of the law. I want you to draw the settle¬ 
ment, as I was saying; first, ye’ll entail it 
on Walter and his heirs-male, syne on 
Geordie and his heirs-male, and failing 
them, ye may gang back, to please your- 
sel, to the heirs-male o’ Charlie, and fail¬ 
ing them, to Meg’s hcirs-general.” 

“ Mr Walkinsliaw,” said the honest 
writer, after a pause of about a minute, 
“ there’s no Christianity in this.” 

“ But there may be law, I hope.” 

“ I think, Mr Walkinshaw, my good 
and worthy friend, that you should reflect 
well on this matter, for it is a thing by or- 
dinare to do.” 

“ But ye ken, Mr Keelevin, when Wat¬ 
ty dies, the Grippy and the Plealands will 
be a’ ae heritage, and will na that be a 
braw thing for my family ?” 
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" But wliat for would ye cut off poor 
Charlie from his rightful inheritance ?” 

“ Me cut him off frae his inheritance! 
When iny grandfather brake on account o’ 
the Darien, then it was that he lost his in¬ 
heritance. He’ll get frae me a’ that I in¬ 
herited frae our forbears, and may be mair; 
only. I’ll no alloo he has ony heritable 
right on me, but what stands with my 
jdeasure to gie him as an ahnous.” 

“ But consider, he’s your own’first- 
lK)rn?”-- 

“ Weel, then, what o’ that?” 

" And it stands with nature surely, 
Mr Walkinshaw, that he should h{ie a 
bairn’s part o’ your getir.” 

“ tStands wi’ nature, Mr Keelevin ? A 
coat o’ feathers or a jiair o’ hairy breeks is 
a' the bairn’s part o’ gear that I ever heard 
o’ in nature, as the fowls o’ the air and 
the beasts o’ the field can very plain¬ 
ly testify.—No, no, Mr Keelevin, welje no 
now in a state o’ nature but a state o’ law, 
and it would be an unco thing if we did 
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na make the best o’t. In short, ye’ll just 
get the settlements drawn up as soon as 
a possibility will aUoo, for it does na do 
to lose time wi’ sic things, as ye ken, and 
I’ll come in wi’ Watty neest market day 
and get them implemented.” 

“ Watty’s no requisite,” said Mr Keele- 
vin, somewhat thoughtfully; “ it can be 
done without him. I reaUy wish ye woidd 
think better o’t before we spoil any paper.” 

“ I’m no fear’t about the paper, in your 
hands, Mr Keelevin,—^ye’U do every thing 
right wi’ sincerity,—and mind, an it should 
be afterwards found out that there are ony 
flaws in the new deed, as there were in 
the auld, which the doited creature Gibby 
Omit made out, I’U gar you pay for’t 
yoursel; so tak tent, for your own sake, and 
.see that baith Watty’s deed and mine are 
right and proper in every point of law.” 

“ Watty’s ! what do you mean by Wat¬ 
ty’s ?” 

“ Have na I been telling you that it’s 
my wis that the Plealands and the Grip- 
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py should be made one heritage, and is na 
Watty concos mancos enough to be con¬ 
junct wi’ me in the like o’ that? Ye ken 
tlie flaw in his grandfather’s settlement, 
and that, though the land luis come clear 
and clean to him, yet it’s no sae tethered 
but he may wise it awa as it likes him 
to do, for he’s ikm) j)ast one-aud-twenty. 
Therefore, what I leant is, that ye will 
mak a paper for him, by the whilk he’s to 
’gree that the Plealands gang the same 
gait, by entail, as the Grippy.” 

“ As in duty bound, Mr Walkinshaw, 
I maun do your will in this l)usiness,” 
said Mr Keelevin; “ but really I ken na 
when I hae been more troubled about the 
specialities of any settlement. It’s no 
right o’ you to exercise yoiw authority 
oure Watty; the lad’s truly no in a state 
to be called on to implement ony such 
agreement as what ye propose. He 
should na be meddled wi’, but just left to 
wear out his time in the world, as little 
observed as possible.” 
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“ I canna say, Mr Keelevin, that I like 
to hear you misliken the lad sae, for 
did na ye yourself, with aii ettling of 
pains that no other body could hae gane 
through but yoursel, prove, to the satis¬ 
faction of the fifteen at Edinburgh, that 
he was a young man of a very creditable 
intellect, when Plealands’ will was contest¬ 
ed by his cousin ?” 

“ Waes me, Mr Walkinshaw, that ye 
should cast up to me the sincerity with 
which I did but my duty to a client. 
However, as ye’re bent on this business. 
I’ll say na mail* in objection, but do my 
best to make a clear and tight entail, ac¬ 
cording to your instructions—trusting 
that I shall be accounted hereafter as hav¬ 
ing been but the innocent agent; and yet 
I beg you again, before it’s oure late, to 
reflect on the consequence to that fine lad 
Charlie, who is now the head of a house, 
and in the way of having a family—It’s 
an awfu’ thing ye’re doing to him.” 

“ Weel, weel, Mr Keelevin, as I was 
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saying, dirnm ye fash your thumb, but 
mak out the papers in a sicker manner,— 
and may be tliough ye think sae ill o’ me, 
it winna be the waur for Charlie after 
a’s come and gane.” 

“ It’s in the Lord’s j)ower certainly.” 
replied the worthy lawyer piously, “ to 
make it all u|) to him.” 

“ And maybe it’s in my power too, for 
when this is done. I’ll hae to take another 
cast o’ your slight o’ hand in the way of a 
bit will for the moveables and lying sil¬ 
ler, but I would just like this to be weel 
done first.” 

“ Man, Laird, I’m blythe to hear that,— 
but ye ken that ye told me last year when 
you were clearing the wadset that was 
left on the Grippy, that ye had na meikle 
mair left—But I’m blythe to hear ye’re in 
a condition to act the part of a true father 
to a’ your bairns, though I maun say that 
I canna approve, as a man and a frien’, 
of this crotchet of entailing your estate on 
a haverel, to the prejudice of a braw and 

G 2 
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gallant lad like Charlie. Hows’ever, sin’ 
it is sae, we’ll say nae mair about it. The 
papers will be ready for you by Wednes¬ 
day come eight days, and I’ll tak care to 
see they are to yoiw wish.” 

“ Na, an ye dinna do that, the cost 
shall be on your own risk, for the deil a 
plack or bawbee will I pay for them, till 
I hae a satisfaction that they are as they 
ought to be. Howsever, gude day, Mr 
Keelevin, and we’ll be wi’ you on Wednes¬ 
day by ten o’clock.” 

In saying this, Claud, who had in the 
mean time risen from his seat, left the office 
without turning his head towards the desk, 
where the clerks, as he walked through the 
outer room, were sitting, winking at one 
another, as he plodded past them, carry¬ 
ing his staff in his left hand behind him, a 
liabit which he had acquired with his ell¬ 
wand when he travelled the Borders as a 
pedlar. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

On the Saturday evening aftei' the in- 
struction.s had been given to jjrepare the 
new deed of entail, Gripj)y was tlioughtful 
and silent, and his wife observing how 
much he was troubled in mind, said, 

“ I’m thinlcing, gudeman, though ye 
hae no reason to be pleased with this 
match Charlie has m.ade for himsel, ye ken, 
as it canna l)e helpit noo, we itiaun just 
put up wi’t.” 

To this observation, which was about 
one of the most sensil)le that ever the 
Leddy o’ Grippy made in her life, Claud 
replied, with an ill articulated grumph, 
that partook more of the sound and na¬ 
ture of a groan than a growl, and she 
continued,— 

“ But, poor laddie, bare legs need hap- 
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ping; I would fain hope ye’ll no be oure 
dure;—ye’ll hae to try an there be any 
mouUy pennies in the neuk o’ your coffer 
that can be spar’d and no miss’t.” 

“ I hae thought o’ that, Girzy, my 
dawty,” said he somewhat more cordial¬ 
ly than he was in the practice of doing to 
his wife; “ and we’ll gang o’er the morn 
and speer for Charlie. I wis he had na 
been so headstrong; but it’s a’ his ain 
fault: howsever, it would na be canny 
to gang toom-hended, and I hae got a bit 
biU for five scoi’e pounds that I’m mindit 
to gie him.” 

“ Five score pounds, gudeman ! that’s 
the whole tot o’ a hundred. Na, gudeman, I 
would hae thought the half o’t an unco 
almous frae you. I hope it’s no a fedam 
afore death. Gude preserve us ! ye’re real¬ 
ly ta’en wi’ a fit o’ the liberalities ; but 
Charlie, or am mista’en, will hae need o’t 
a’, for yon Flanders baby is no for a poor 
man’s wife. But for a’ that, I’m blithe 
to think ye’re gaun to be sae kind, though 
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I need na wonder at it, for Charlie was 
ay your darling chevalier, I’m sure no¬ 
body can tell what for, and ye ay lookit 
down on poor good-natured Watty.” 

“ Hand that senseless tongue o’ tliine, 
Girzy; "Watty’s just like the inither o’t, a 
Iiaverel ; and if it were na more for ae 
thing than anither, the deil a j)enny 
would the silly gouk get frae me, aboon 
an alinient to keep him frae l)eggary. 
But what’s ordain’t will come to pass, 
and it’s no my fault that the suinpf? 
Watty was na Charlie. But it’s o’ nae 
use to contest about the matter; ye’ll 
Ih* ready betimes the morn’s morning to 
gang in wi’ me to the town to see the 
young folks.” 

Nothing more then passed, but Claud, 
somewhat to the surprise of his lady, pro¬ 
posed to make family worship that even¬ 
ing. “ It’s time now, gudewife,” said he, 
“ when we’re in a way to be made ances¬ 
tors, that wa should be thinking o’ what’s 
to come o’ our sinful souls hereafter. 
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Cry ben the servants, and I’ll read a chap¬ 
ter to them and you, by way o’ a change, 
for I kenna what’s about me, but this rash 
action o’ that thoughtless laddie fashes me, 
and yet it would na be right o’ me to do 
any other way than what I’m doing.” 

The big ha’ Bible was accordingly remov¬ 
ed by Mrs Walkinshaw from the shelf where 
it commonly lay undisturbed from the one 
sacramental occasion to the other, and the 
dust being blown off, as on the Saturday 
night prior to the action sermon, she car¬ 
ried it to the kitchen to be more thorough¬ 
ly wiped, and soon after returned with it 
followed by the servants. Claud, in the 
meantime, having drawn his elbow-chair 
close to the table, and placed his spectacles 
on his nose, was sitting when the mistress 
laid the volume before him ready to be¬ 
gin. As some little stii was produced by 
the servants taking their places, he acci¬ 
dentally turned up the cover, and looked 
at the page in which he had inserted the 
dates of his own marriage and the births 
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of liis children. Mrs Walkinshaw observ¬ 
ing him looking at the record, said, 

Atweel, Charlie need na been in sic a 
haste, he’s no auld enough yet to l)e the 
liead o’ a family. How auld were ye, gude- 
man, when we were rnarriet ? But he’s no 
blest wi’ the forethought o’ you.” 

*' Will that tongue o’ thine, Girzy, ne’er 
t)e quiet? In the ])resence o’ thy Malcer, 
wheest, and pay attention, while I read a 
chapter of His holy word.” 

The accent in which this was uttered 
imposed at once silence and awe, and when 
he added, “ Let us worship God, by read¬ 
ing a portion of the Scriptures of truth,” 
the servants often afterwards said, “ he 
spoke like a dreadfu’ divine.” 

Not being, as we have intimated, much 
in the practice of domestic w’orship, Claud 
had avoided singing a Psalm, nor was he 
so well acquainted with the Bible, as to 
be able to fix on any particular chapter or 
appropriate passage from recollection. In 
this respect he was, indeed, much inferior 
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to the generality of the Glasgow mer¬ 
chants of that age, for, although they were 
considerably changed from the austerity 
by which their fathers had incurred the 
vengeance of Charles the Second’s govern¬ 
ment, they were still regular in the per¬ 
formance of their religious domestic duties. 
Some excuse, however, might be made for 
Claud, on account of his having spent so 
many years on the English Borders, a re¬ 
gion in no age or period greatly renowned 
for piety, though plentifully endowed, from 
a very ancient date, with ecclesiastical 
mansions for the benefit of the outlaws of 
the two nations. Not, however, to insist 
on this topic, instead of reverently waling 
a portion with judicious care, he opened 
the book with a degree of superstitious 
trepidation, and the first passage which 
caught his eye was the thirty-second verse 
of the twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis. 
He paused for a moment; and the ser¬ 
vants and the family having also opened 
their Bibles, looked towards him in expec- 
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tation that he would name the chapter he 
intended to read. But he closed the.vo- 
lurrie over upon his hand, which lie had in¬ 
advertently placed on the text, and lay 
bach on his chair, unconscious of what he 
had done, leaving his hand still within the 
hook. 

“ We're a’ ready,” said Mrs IV'allcin- 
shaw ; whnre’s the place ?” 

Roused hy her observation from the re¬ 
verie into which he had momentarily sunk, 
without reflecting on what he did, he has¬ 
tily opened the Bible, by raising his hand, 
which threw open the leaves, and again 
he saw and read,— 

“ And Isaac his lather said unto him, Who art 
thou ? and he said, I am thy son,—thy first-born, 
Esau; 

“ And Isaac trembled very exceedingly." 

“ What’s the matter wi’ you, gudeman?” 
said the Leddy; “ are ye no weel ?” as he 
again threw himself back in his chair, leav¬ 
ing the book open before him. He, how¬ 
ever, made no reply, but oidy drew his 
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hand over his face, and slightly rubbed 
his forehead. 

“ I’m thinking, gudeman,” added t!ic 
Leddy, “ as ye’re no used wi’ making ex¬ 
ercise, it may -be as weel for us at the be¬ 
ginning to read a chapter intil oursels.” 

“ I’ll chapse that place,” said Walter, 
who was sitting opposite to his father, 
putting, at the same time, unobserved into 
the book a bit of stick which he happened 
to be sillily gnawing. 

Claud heard what his wife suggested, 
but for about a minute made no answer: 
shutting the Bible, without noticing the 
mark which Walter had placed in it, he 
said,— 

“ I’m thinking ye’re no far wrang, gude- 
wife. Sirs, ye may gae but the house, and 
ilk read a chapter wi’ sobriety, and we’ll 
begin the worship the morn’s night, whilk 
is the Lord’s.” 

The servants accordingly retired; and 
Walter reached across the table to lay hold of 
the big Bible, in order to read his chapter 
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where he had inserted the stick; but his 
father angrily struck him sharply over the 
fingers, saying,— 

“ Hast t’ou neither grace nor gumshion, 
that t’ou daurs to tak awa the word o’ God 
frae before my very face ? Look to thy ain 
book, and mind what it tells thee, an t’ou 
lias the cajiacity of an understanding to 
understand it.” 

IValtez*, rebulced by the chastisement, 
withdrew from the table; and, taking a 
seat sulkily by the fireside, began to turn 
over the leaves of his pocket Bible, and 
from time to time he read mutteringly a 
verse here and there by the light of the 
grate. Mrs IValkinshaw, with Miss Meg, 
having but one book between them, drew' 
their chairs close to the table; and the 
mother, laying her hand on her daughter’s 
shoulders, overlooked the chapter which 
the latter had selected. 

Although Claud had by this time re¬ 
covered from the agitation into which he 
had been thrown, by the admonition he 
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had as it were received from the divine 
oracle, he yet felt a profound emotion of 
awe as he again stretched his hand towai'ds 
the sacred volume, which, when he had 
again opened, and again beheld the self¬ 
same words, he trembled very exceeding¬ 
ly, in so much that he made the table 
shake violently. 

“ In the name of God, what’s that!” 
cried his wife, terrified by the unusual 
motion, and raising her eyes from the 
book, with a strong expression of the fear 
which she then felt. 

Claud was so startled, that he looked 
wildly behind him for a moment, with a 
ghastly and superstitious glare. Naturally 
possessing, however, a firm and steady 
mind, his alarm scarcely lasted a moment; 
but the pious business of the evening was 
so much disturbed, and had been to him¬ 
self so particularly striking, that he sud¬ 
denly quitted the table, and left the room. 
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The Sabbath morning was calm and 
clear, and the whole face of Nature fresh 
and bright. Every thing was animated 
with glee; and tlie very flowers, as they 
looked up in the sunshine, shone like glad 
facc-s. Even the Leddy o’ Grippy partook 
of the gladdening spirit which glittered 
and frolicked around her; and'as she 
walked a feu’ pace.s in front of her hu.s- 
hand down the footpath from the house 
to the highway leading to Glasgow, she 
remarked, as their dog rai^gamboling be¬ 
fore tliem, that 

“•Auld Colley, ^i’ his daffing, looks as 
he had a notion o’ the braw wissing o’ joy 
Charlie is to get. The brute, gudeman, 
ay took up wi’ him, which was a wonderfu’ 
thing to me; for he did nothing but weary 
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its life wi’ garring it loup for an everlast¬ 
ing. after sticks and chucky stanes. Hows’- 
ever, I fancy dogs are like men—leavened, 
as Mr Kilfuddy says, wi’ the leaven of an 
ungrateful heart—^for Colley is as doddy 
and crabbit to Watty as if he was its ad¬ 
versary, although, as ye ken, he gathers 
and keeps a’ the banes for’t.” 

“ Wilt t’ou ne’er devaul’ wi’ thy haver¬ 
ing tongue ? I’m sure the dumb brute, in 
favouring Charlie, showed mair sense than 
his mother, poor fellow.” 

“ Aye, aye, gudeman, so ye say; but 
every body knows your most unnatural 
partiality.” 

“ Thy tongue, woman,” exclaimed her 
husband, “ gangs like the clatter-bane o’ 
a goose’s 

“ Eh, Megsty me!” cried the Leddy; 
“ wha’s yon at the yett tiding at the 
pin?” 

Claud, roused by her interjection, looked 
forward, and beheld, with some experience 
10 
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of astonishment, that it was Mr Keelevin, 
the writer. 

We’ll hae to turn and gang back with 
him,” said Mrs Walkinshaw, when she ob¬ 
served who it was. 

“ I’ll be damn’d if I do ony sic thing," 
growled the old man, with a fierceness of 
emphasis that betrayed apprehension and 
alarm, while it at the same time denoted a 
rivetted determination to persevere in the 
resolution he had taken; and, mending his 
pace briskly, he reached the gate before 
the worthy lawyer had given himself ad¬ 
mittance. 

“ Gude day, Mr Keelevin!—What’s 
brought you so soon afield this morning ?” 

“ I hae just ta’en a bit canter oure to see 
you, and to speak anent yon thing.” 

“ Hae ye got the papers made out ?” 

“ Surely—it can never be your serious 
iqtfint—I wotdd fain hope—nay, really Mr 
Walkinshaw, ye maunna think o’t.” 

“ Hoot, toot, toot; I thought ye had 
mair sense, Mr Keelevin. But I’m sorry 
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we canna gae back wi’ you, for we’re just 
sae far in the road to see Charlie and his 
lady landless. 

“ ’Deed are we,” added Mrs Walkin- 
shaw; “ and ye’ll no guess what the gude- 
man has in his pouch to gie them for Inin- 
sel to their matrimony; the whole tot of a 
hundred pound, Mr Keelevin—what think 
you o’ that ?” 

The lawyer looked first at the Leddy, 
and then at the Laird, and said, “Mr 
Walkinshaw, I hae done you wrong in my 
thought.” 

“ Say nae mair about it, but hae the 
papers ready by Wednesday, as I directed,” 
replied Claud. 

“ I hope and trust, Mr Keelevin,” said 
Mrs Walkinshaw, “ that he’s no about his 
will and testament: I redde ye, an he he, 
see, that I’m no neglekit; and dinna let 
him do an injustice to the lave for the be¬ 
hoof of Charlie, wha is, as I say, his dar¬ 
ling chevalier.” 

Mr Keelevin was as much perplexed as 

4 
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ever any member of the profession was in 
his life ; but he answered cheerfully, 

* Ye need na be fear’t, Mrs Walkin- 
shaw, I’ll no wrang either you or any one 
of the family and he added, looking to¬ 
wards her husband, “ if I can help it.” 

“ Na, thanks be an’ praise, as I under¬ 
stand the law, that’s no in your power; for 
I’m secured wi’ a jointure on the Grippy 
by my marriage articles; and my father, 
in his testament, ordained me to hae a hun¬ 
dred a year out of the banning o’ his ly¬ 
ing money; the whilk, as I have myself 
counted, brings in to the gudeman, frae the 
wadset that he has on the Kilmarkeckle 
estate, full mair than a hundred and twen¬ 
ty-seven pounds ; so I would wis both you 
and him to ken, that I’m no in your reve¬ 
rence ; and likewise, too, Mr Keelevin, that 
I’ll no faik a farthing 0’ my right.” 

Aj/ Keelevin was still more perplexed at 
ihe information contained in this speech; 
for he knew nothing of the mortgage, or, 
as the Leddy called it, the wadset which 
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Claud had on his neighbour Kihnarkeckle’s 
property, Mr Omit having been em¬ 
ployed by him in that business. Indeed, 
it was a regular part of Grippy’s pawkie 
policy, not to let his affairs be too well 
known, even to his most confidential legal 
adviser; but, in common transactions, to 
employ any one who could be safely tmst- 
ed in matters of ordinary professional rou¬ 
tine. Thus the fallacious impression which 
Claud had in some degree made on the day 
in which he instructed the honest lawyer 
respecting the entail was, in a great mea¬ 
sure, confirmed; so that Mr Keelevin, in¬ 
stead of pressing the remonstrance which 
he had come on purpose from Glasgow that 
morning to urge, mtirvelled exceedingly 
within himself at the untold wealth of his 
client. 

In the meantime, Grippy and his Leddy 
continued walking towards the citjiwbut 
the lawyer remounted his horse, pondering 
on what he had heard, and almost persuad¬ 
ed that Claud, whom he knew to be so 
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close and wary in worldly matters, was 
acting a very prudent part. He conceived 
tliat he mhst surely be much richer than 
the world supposed ; and that, seeing the 
natural defects of his second son, Walter, 
how little he was superior to an idiot, and 
judging he could make no good use of rea¬ 
dy money, but might, on the contrary, be¬ 
come the prey of knavery, he had, perhaps, 
determined, very wisely, to secure to him 
his future fortune by the entail proposed, 
meaning to indemnify Charles from his 
lying money. The only doubt that he 
could not clear off entirely to his satisfac¬ 
tion, was the circumstance of George, the 
youngest son, being preferred in the limi¬ 
tations of the entail to his eldest brother. 
But even this admitted of something like 
a reasonable explanation; for, by the wiE 
of tbs grandfather, in the event of Walter 
4yl^g without male issue, George was en¬ 
titled to succeed to the Plealands, as heir 
of entail; the effect of all which, in the be¬ 
nevolent mind of honest Mr Keelevin, con- 
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tributed not a little to rebuild the good 
opinion of his client, which had suffered 
such a shock from the harshness of his‘in¬ 
structions, as to induce him to pay the vi¬ 
sit which led to the rencounter described; 
and in consequence he walked his horse 
beside the Laird and Leddy, as they con¬ 
tinued to pick their steps along the shady 
side of the road.—Mrs Walkinshaw, with 
her petticoats lifted half leg high, still kept 
the van, and her husband followed stoop¬ 
ing forward in his gait, with his staff in 
his left hand behind him—the characteris¬ 
tic and usual position in which, as we have 
already mentioned, he was wont to carry 
his ellwand when a pedlar. 
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The young couple were a good deal 
surprised at the unexpected visit of their 
father and mother; for although they had 
been led to hope, from the success of the 
old lady’s mission, that their pardon would 
be conceded, they had still, by hearing no¬ 
thing farther on the subject, passed the in¬ 
terval in so much anxiety, that it had ma¬ 
terially impaired their happiness. Charles, 
who was well aware of the natural olxlu- 
racy of his father’s disposition, had al¬ 
most entirely given up all expectation of 
ever being restored to his favour; and -the 
despondency of the apprehensions connect- 
this feeling underwent but little 
alleviation when he observed the clouded 
aspect, the averted eye, and the moment¬ 
ary glances, with which his wife was re- 
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garded, and the troubled looks from time 
to time thrown towards himself. Never¬ 
theless, the visit, which was at first‘‘so 
embarrassing to all parties, began to as¬ 
sume a more cordial character i.'lmd the 
generosity of Charles’ nature, whicli led 
him to give a benevolent interpretation to 
the actions and motives of every man, soon 
mastered his anxieties; and he found him¬ 
self, after the ice was brolven, enabled to 
take a part in the raillery of hij mother, 
who, in high glee and good humour, joked 
with her blooming and blushing daughter- 
in-law, with all the dexterity and delicacy 
<rf which she was so admirable a mistress. 

“ Eh!” said she, “ but this was a gal¬ 
loping wedding o’ yours, Charlie. It was 
an unco like thing, BeU—na, ye need na 
look down, for ye maunna expek me to 
ea’ you hy your lang-nebbit baptismal 
name, now that ye’re my gude-dochter-Xlor 
ceremony’s a cauldrife commodity amang 
near frien’s. But surely. Bell, it would 
hae been mair wiselike had ye been cried 
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in the kirk three distink Sabbaths, as me 
and your gude-father was, instead o’ gaJ- 
lajiting awa under the scog and cloud o’ 
night, as if ye had been fain and fey. 
Howsever, it’s done noo; and the gude- 
man means to be vastly genteel. I’m 
sure the post should get a hag when we 
hear o’ him coming wi’ hundreds o’ pounds 
in his pouch, to gi’e awa for deil-be-licket 
but a gratus gift o’ gude will, in hansel 
to your matrimonial. But Charlie, your 
gudeman. Bell, was ay his pett, and so 
am nane surprised at his unnatural par¬ 
tiality, only I ken they’ll hae clear e’en 
and bent brows that ’ill see him gi’eing 
ony sic almous to Watty.” 

When the parental visitors had sat a- 
bout an hour, during the great part of 
which the Leddy o’ Grippy continued in this 
straiji of clishmaclaver, the Laird said to 
it was time to take the road home¬ 
ward. Charles pressed them to stay din¬ 
ner. This, however, was decidedly re¬ 
fused by his father, but not in quite so 
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gruff a manner as he commonly gave his 
refusals, for he added, giving Charles the 
bank-bill, as he moved across the room, 
towards the door,— 

“ Hae, there’s something to help to 
keej) the banes green, but be,careful, Char¬ 
lie, for I doubt ye’ll hae need, noo that 
ye’re the head o’ a family, to look at baith 
sides o’ the bawbee before ye part wi’t.” 

“ It’s for a whole hundred pound,” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Grippy in an exulting whis¬ 
per to her daughter-in-law—^while the old 
man, after parting with the paper, turned 
briskly i-ound to his son, as if to interrupt 
his thankfulness, and said,— 

“ Charlie, ye maun come wi’ Watty and 
me on Wednesday ; I hae a bit alteration 
to make in my papers ; and, as we need na 
cry sic things at the Cross, I’m mindit to 
hae you and him for the witnesses.” . 

Charles readily promised attendance * 
and the old people then made their congees 
and departed. 

In the walk homeward Claud was still 
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more taciturn than in the morning; he 
was even sullen, and occasionally peevish ; 
bat his wife was in ‘full [)ipe and glee; 
and, as soon as they were beyond hearing, 
she said,— 

“ Every body maun alloo that she’s a 
well far’t lassie yon; and, if she’s as good 
as she’s bonny, Charlie’s no to mean wi’ 
his match. But, dear me, gudeman, ye 
were unco scriinpit in your talk to her—I 
think ye might hae been a thought mair 
complaisant and jocose, considering it was 
a marriage occasion; and I wonder what 
came o’er mysel that I forgot to bid them 
come to the Grippy and tak their dinner 
the morn, for ye ken we hae a side o’ mut¬ 
ton in the house ; for, since ye hae made 
a conciliation free gratus wi’ them, we 
need na be standing on stapping-stanes; 
no that I think the less of the het heart 
that Charlie has gi’en to us baith ; but it 
•was his forton, and we maun put up wi’t. 
Howsever, gudeman, ye’U aUoo me to make 
an observe to you anent the hundred 
H 2 
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pound. I think it would hae been more 
prudent to hae gi’en them but the half o’t, 
or ony smaller sum,‘for Charlie’s no a very 
gude guide;—siller wi’ him gangs like snaw 
alF a dyke; and as for his lily-white bandit 
madam, a’ the jingling o’ her spinnit will 
ne’er make up for the winsome tinkle o’ 
Betty Bodle’s tocher purse. But I liae 
been thinking, gudeman, noo that Charlie’s 
by hand and awa, as the ballad o’ Woo’t 
and Married and a’ sings, coiild na ye per¬ 
suade our Watty to mak up to Betty, and 
sae get her gear saved to us yet?” 

This suggestion was the only wise 
thing, in the opinion of Claud, that ever 
he had heard his wife utter; it was, in¬ 
deed, in harmonious accordance with the 
tenor of his own reflections, not only at 
the moment, but from the hour in which 
he was first informed of the marriage. 
For he knew, from the character of Miss 
Betty Bodle’s father, that the entail of 
the Grippy, in favom- of Walter, would 
be deemed by him a satisfactory equiva- 
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lent for any intellectual defect. The dis¬ 
inheritance of Charles was thus, in some 
degree, palliated to his conscience as an act 
of family policy rather than of resentment; 
in truth, resentment had perhaps very 
little to say in the feeling by which it was 
dictated;—for, as all he did and thought 
of in life was with a View to the restora¬ 
tion of the Walkinsliaws of Kittleston- 
heugh, we njight be justified, for the ho¬ 
nour of human nature, to believe, that he 
actually contemplated the sacrifice which 
he was making of his first-bom to the 
Moloch of ancestral pride, with reluc¬ 
tance, nay, even with sorrow. 

In the meantime, as he returned to¬ 
wards Grippy with his wife, thiis dis¬ 
coursing on the subject of Miss Betty 
Bodle and Walter, Charles and Isabella 
were mutually felicitating themselves on 
the earnest which they had so unexpect¬ 
edly received of what they deemed a tho¬ 
rough reconciliation. There had, how¬ 
ever, been something so heartless in Bie 
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behaviour of the old man during the visit, 
that, notwithstanding the hopes which his 
gift encouraged, it left a chiU and com¬ 
fortless sensation in the bosom of the 
young lady, and her spirit felt it as the 
foretaste of misfortune. Averse, however, 
to occasion any diminution of the joy 
which the visit of his parents had afford¬ 
ed to her husband, she endeavoured to 
suppress the bodement, and to partake of 
the gladdening anticipations in which he 
indulged. The effort to please others 
never fails to reward ourselves. In the 
afternoon, when the old dowager caUed, she 
was delighted to find them both satisfied 
with the prospect, which had so suddenly 
opened, and so far too beyond her most 
sanguine expectations, that she also shared 
in their pleasure, and with her grandson 
inferred, from the liberal earnest he had 
received, that, in the papers and deeds he 
was invited to witness, his father intended 
to make some provision to enable him to 
support the rank in society to which Isa- 
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l)ella had been born, and in whichOTld 
ta«te prompted him to move. Tru¬ 
ing, in consequence, was spent 
with all the happiness which the cllllt 
of men so often enjoy with the freest!* 
fidence, while the snares of adversity 
planted around them, and the demons 
sorrow and evil are hovering unseen, a 
waiting the signal from destiny to de 
scend on their blind and unsuspicious vie 
tims. 
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Gkippy passed the interval between the 
/isit and the day api)ointed for the execu¬ 
tion of the deeds of entail with as inucli 
comfort of mind as Heaven commonly be¬ 
stows on a man conscious of an unjust in¬ 
tention, and unable to excuse it to himself. 
Charles, who, in the meantime, naturally 
felt some anxiety to learn the precise na¬ 
ture of the intended settlement, was early 
afoot on the morning of ^Vednesday, and 
walked from the lodgings where he resided 
with his wife in Glasgow to meet his father 
and brother, on their way to the town. 
Being rather before the time appointed, 
he went forward to the house, on the 
green plot in front of which the old man 
was standing, with his hands behind, and 
his head thoughtfully bent downwards. 
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The approach of his son roust 
from his reverie; and he went bris 
Ward to meet him, shaking him 1 
by the hand, and inquiring, with 
kindness than the occasion reqniret 
the health of his young wife. Such 
usual cordiality tended to confirm the 
lusion which the gift of the bank bill oi 
Sunday had inspired; but the paroxysm 
of affection produced by the effort to dis¬ 
guise the sense which the old man suffered 
of the irreparable wrong he was so dog¬ 
gedly resolved to commit, soon went off; 
and, in the midst of his congratulations, 
conscience smote him with such confusion, 
that he was obliged to turn away, to con¬ 
ceal the embarrassment which betrayed the 
insincerity of the warmth he had so well 
assumed. Poor Charles, however, was pre¬ 
vented from observing the change in his 
manner and countenance, by Walter ap- 
‘ pearing at the door in his Sunday clothes, 
followed by his mother, with his best hat in 
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, which she was smoothing at the 
ne with the tail of her apron. 

•edde ye, my bairn,” said she tf) 
•, as she gave him the hat, “ to take 
thysel, for ye ken they’re an unco 
ay in the Trongate on Wednesday; 

a mind what I hae been telling you, no 
j put your hand to pen and ink unless 
Mr Keelevin teUs you it’s to be for your 
advantage; for Charlie’s your father’s ain 
chevalier, and nae farther gane than the 
last Lord’s day, he gied him, as I telt you, 
a whole hundred pound for hansel to his 
tocherless matrimony.” 

Charles, at this speech, reddened and 
walked back from the house, without 
speaking to his mother; but he had not 
advanced many steps towards the gate, 
when she cried,— 

“ Hey, Charlie! are ye sae muckle ta’en 
up wi’ your bonny bride, that your mother’s 
already forgotten ?” 

He felt the reproof, and immediately 
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]y, “ ye’re surely growing doited. It would 
be.an unco like thing if witnesses to. our 
wiUs and testaments had a right to ken 
what we bequeathe. Please God, neither 
Charlie nor Watty sail be ony the wiser o’ 
this day’s purpose, as lang as the breath’s 
in my body.” 

“ Weel, Mr Walkinshaw,” replied the 
lawyer, “ ye’ll tak your own way o’t, I see 
that; but, as ye led me to believe, I hope 
an’ trust it’s in your power to make up to 
Charles the consequences of this very ex¬ 
traordinary entail; and I hope ye’ll lose 
no time till ye hae done sae.” 

“ Mr Keelevin, ye’U read the papers,” 
was the brief and abrupt answer which 
Claud made to this admonition; and the 
pi^rs were accordingly brought in and 
read. 

iJKiring the reading, Claud was frequent- 
MMBicted by the discordant cheerfulness 
rles’s voice in the outer room, joking 
wiiPthe clerks, at the expence of his for- 
tUllte brother; but the task of aforesaids 
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and hereafters being finished, he called 
them in, with a sharj) and peevish accent, 
and signed the deeds in their presence. 
Charles took the pen from his father, and 
also at once signed as witness, while Mi- 
Keelevin looked the lin ing image of amaze¬ 
ment ; but, wlien the jien was presented 
to Watty, he refused to take it. 

“ What am I to get by this ?” said the 
natural, mindful of his mother’s ailvice. “ I 
would like to ken that. Nobody wriU's 
pajiers without payment.” 

^J'’ou’s a horn idiot,” said the father; 
wilt t'ou no do as t’ou’s bidden?” 

“ i’ll do ony other thing ye like, but I’ll 
no sign that drum-head paper, -without an 
advantage: ye w-ould na get Mr Keelevin 
to do the like o’t without payment; and 
what for should j-e get me ? Have na I 
come in a’ the gait frae the Grippy.to do 
this ; and am I no to get a black bawbee 
for my pains ?” 

The Laird masked the vexation with 
which this idiot speech of his destined heir 
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troubled his self-possession, while Charles 
sat down in one of the ehairs, eouvulswl 
with laugliter. C’laud was not, howexer, 
to be deterred from liis |)ur])ose by the al»- 
surdity of his son : on the contrary, lie w’as 
afraid to make the extent of the fool’s folly 
too evident, lest it might afterwards be 
rendered instmmentid to set aside the en¬ 
tail. He called in one of the clerks from the 
outer-chamber, and requested him to at¬ 
test his signature. Walter loudly comjilain- 
ed of being so treated ; and said, that he 
expected a guinea, at the very least, for 
tlie trouble he had been put to; for so he 
interpreted the advantage to which his mo¬ 
ther had alluded. 

“ Weel, w'eel,” said his father, “ ha’d 
thy tongue, and t’ou sail get a guinea; but 
first sign this other paper,” presenting to 
him the second deed; by which, as possess¬ 
or of the Plealands’ estate, he entailed it in 
the same manner, and to the same line of 
succession, as he had hiimself destined the 
Grippy. The assurance of the guinea was 
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effectual; Walter signed the deed, which 
was witnessed by Charles and the clejlc; 
and the disinheritance Was thus made coili- 
})lete. 
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CHAP. XXIII 

On leuviiifj tlio officf (if Mr KiH'lcv'in, 
Charles invited liis fatlier and brnther tn 
home with him ; Imt the old man ab¬ 
ruptly turned away. Walter, however, ap-' 
j)eared inclined to accept the invitation, 
and was niovinjt oil' with Charles, when 
their father looked hack, and chidingly 
connnanded him to come ;don<r. 

At any other time, this little incident 
woidd haA'e Ix-en unnoticed hy Charle.s, 
who, believing the old man had made some 
lilH-ral provision for him or for his wife, 
was struck with the harsh contrast of 
such iK-haviour to the paternal affectiou by 
which he thought him actuated; and he 
paused, in consequence, thoughtfully look¬ 
ing after him as he walked towards the 
Cross, followed by Walter. 

VOL. I. I 
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Grippy had not proceeded above twenty 
or.thirty paces when he stopped, and tjurn- 
ing round, called to his son, who imme¬ 
diately obeyed the summons. 

“ Charlie,” said he, “ I hope t’ou’ll let 
nae daffing nor j)loys about this marriage 
o’ thine tak uj) tliy attention frae the shop; 
for business maun be minded; and I’m 
thinking t’ou had as weel be making up a 
bit balance-sheet, that I may see how the 
counts stand between us.” 

This touched an irksome recollection, 
and recalled to mind the observation 
which his father had made on the occasion 
of Fatherlans’ ruin, with respect to the 
hazards of taking into partnership a man 
with the prospect of a family. 

“ I hope,” was his reply, “ that it is 
not your intention, sir, to close accounts 
with me ?” 

“ No, Charlie, no,” was his answer.— 
I’ll may be mak things better for thee— 
t’ou’ll no be out o’ the need o’t. But a- 
tween hands mak up the balance-sheet. 

4 
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and oome doun on Saturday wi’ thy wife 
t(» fJrippy, and we’ll hae some discourse 
ancnt it.” 

With these u'ord.s, the old man and 
Walter again went on towards the Cross, 
leaving Charles standing perjdexed, and 
unable to divine the source and motives 
of his father’s behaviour. It .seemed alto¬ 
gether so unaccountable, that for a moment 
he thought of going hack to Mr Keelevin 
to lusk him conceniing the settlements ; 
but a sense of propriety restrained him, 
and he thought it alike indelicate and dis¬ 
honourable, to pry into an affair which 
was so evidently concealed from him. But 
this restraint, and these considerations, did 
not in any degree tend to allay the anxiety 
which the mysteriousness of his father’s 
tT)nduct had so keenly excited ; so that, 
when he returned home to Isabella, he ap¬ 
peared absent and thoughtful, which she 
attributed to some disappointment in his 
expectations,—an idea the more natural to 
her, as she had, from the visit on Sunday, 
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been liaiiTited with an apprehension that 
there was something unsound in the ..re¬ 
conciliation. 

Upon being questioned as to the cause 
of his altered spirits, Charles could give 
no feasible reason for the change. He 
described what ha<l ])as.sed, he mentioned 
udiat his father had said, and he commu¬ 
nicated the invitation, in all which there 
M'as nothing that the mind could lay hold 
of. nor ought to justify his strange and 
indescribable apprehension, if that feeling 
might be called ai) apjwehension, to which 
his imagination could attach no danger, 
nor conjure U]) any thing to f)e feared. On 
the contrary, so far from having reason to 
.suspect that evil was meditated against 
him, he had received a positive assurance 
that his eirciunstances would probably re¬ 
ceive an immediate improvement; but for 
all that, there had been, in the reserve of 
tlie old man’s iuanner, and in the vague¬ 
ness of his promises, a sometliing which 
sounded hollowly to his hope, and de- 
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prived him of confidence in the anticipa- 
ti<ins he liad clierished. 

Wliile Isabella and he were sitting to¬ 
gether conversing on the subject, the old 
Leddy Plealands came in, anxious to hear 
what had been done, having jireviously 
been informed of the iateuded settlements, 
but not of their nature and objects. In 
her character, as we have already intimat¬ 
ed, there was a considerable vein, if not of 
romantic sentiment, umiuestionably of 
morbid sensibility. She disliked her son- 
in-law from the first moment in which .she 
saw him ; and this dislike had made her so 
averse to his comjiany, that, although their 
connection was now nearly of four-and- 
twenty years standing, she had still but a 
very imperfect notion of his character. 
She regarded him as one of the most sor¬ 
did of men, without being aware that 
avarice with him was but an agent in the 
pursuit of that ancestral phantom which 
he worshipped as the chief, almost the on¬ 
ly good in life; and, therefore, could 
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neither imagine any possible ground for 
supposing, that, after being reconciled,, he 
could intend his first-born any injuly, 
nor sympathize with the anxieties which 
her young friends freely confessed both 
felt, while she could not but deploi*e the 
unsatisfactory state of their immediate 
situation. 

In the meantime, Walter and his father 
were walking homeward. The old man 
held no communion with his son; but 
now and then he rebuked him for hallooing 
at birds in the hedges, or chasing butter¬ 
flies, a sport so unbecoming his years. 

In their way they had occasion to pass 
the end of the path which led to Kilmar- 
keckle, where Miss Bodle, the heiress, re¬ 
sided with her father. 

“ Watty,” said Grippy to his son, “ gae 
thy ways hame by thysel, and teU thy 
mither that am gaun up to the Kilmar- 
keckle to hae some discourse wi’ Mr Bodle, 
so that she need na weary if I dinna come 
hame to my dinner.” 
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'• Ye had better come hame,” said 
VYaJ^ty, “ for there’s a sheep’s liead in the 
pal, M'i’ a cuff o’ tlie neck like ony Glas- 
fjow bailie’s.—Ye’ll no get the like o’t at 
Kihiiarkeckle, where the kail’s sac thin that 
every pile o’ barley runs^ roun' the dish, 
bobbing and bidding glide day to its neigh¬ 
bour. ” 

Claud had turned into the footpath 
from the main road, but there was some¬ 
thing in this speech which did more than 
provoke his di.spleasure; and he said 
aloud, and with an accent of profound 
dread,—“ I hope the Lord can forgi’e me 
for what I hae done to this fool!” 

W alter was not so void of sense as to be 
incapable of comprehending the sulistance 
of this contrite exclamation ; and instant¬ 
ly recollecting his mother’s admonition, 
and having some idea, imperfect as it was, 
of the peril of parchments with seals on 
them, he began, with obstreperous sobs and 
wails, to weep and cry, becau.se, as he said, 
“Myfather and our Charlie had fastened mi 
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me the black bargain o’ a law plea to 
M'raiig me o’ <iuld daddy’s mailing.” 

drippy was petrified ; it seemed to Him 
that bis son was that day smitten in an¬ 
ger to him by the hand of Heaven, with a 
more di.sgnsting idiocy than he had ever 
before exhibited, and, instigated by the 
avei'sion of the moment, he i-iished towards 
liim, and struck him so furiously with his 
stick, that he sent him yelling homeward 
as fast as lie could run. The injustice 
and the rashness of the action were felt at 
once, and, overpowered for a few seconds 
by shame, remorse, and grief, the old man 
sat down on a low dry-stone wall that 
bomided the road on one side, and clasping 
his hands fervently together, confessed 
with bitter tears that he doubted he had 
committed a gi’eat sin. It was, liowever, 
but a transitory contrition, for, hearing 
some one aj)pn>aching, he rose abruptly, 
and lifting his stick, which he had dropped 
in his agitation, walked up the footpath 
towards Kihnarkeckle; but he had not ad¬ 
vanced many paces when a hand was laid 
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on his shoulder. He looked round, and it 
was Walter, with his hat folded together 
ij? his hand. 

“ Father,” said the fool, “ I liae eatcli- 
ed a niuekle huni-bee ; will ye help to hand 
it till 1 take out the honey blob?” 

" I’ll go hanie, Watty—I’ll go hanie,” 
was the only answer he made, in an accent 
of extreme sorrow, " I’ll go liarne; I daur 
do nae mair tliis day, ” and he rettirned back 
with Walter to the main roa<l, where, 
having again recovered his self-possession, 
he said, “ I’m dafter than thee to gang on in 
this fool gait; go, as I bade thee, harne and 
tell thy mother no to look for me to din¬ 
ner, for I’ll aiblins bide wi’ Kilnuirkeckle.” 
In saying which, he turned briskly round, 
and, without ever looking behind, walked 
with an alert step, swinging bis staff cour¬ 
ageously, and never halted till he reached 
Kilmarkeckle-house, where he was met at 
the door by Mr Bodie himself, who, seeing 
him approaching up the avenue, came out 
to meet him. 

i2 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Boole of Kilmarkeckle, like all the 
lairds of that time, was come of an ancient 
family, in some degree related to the uni¬ 
versal stock of Adam, but how much more 
ancient, no historian has yet undertaken 
to show. Like his contemporaries of the 
same station, he was, of course, proud 
of his lineage; but he valued himself more 
on his own accomplishments than even on 
the superior purity of his blood. We are, 
however, in doubt, whether he ought to 
be described as an artist or a philosopher, 
for he had equal claims to the honour of 
being both, and certainly without ques¬ 
tion, in the art of delineating hierc^lyphi- 
cal resemblances of birds and beasts on the 
walls of his parlour with snuff, he had 
evinced, if not talent or genius, at least 
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considerable industry. In the course of 
more than twenty years, he had not only 
covered the vv'alls with many a curious 
and grotesque form, but invented,—iind 
therein lay the princi])le of his philoso¬ 
phy—a particular classification, as original 
and descriptive as that of Linnams. 

At an early age he had acquired the 
habit of taking snuff, and in process of 
time became, as all regular snuff-takers are, 
acute in di.scriminating the shades and in¬ 
flections of flavour in the kind to which 
he was addicted. This was at once the 
cause and the principle of his science. 
For the nature of each of the birds and 
beasts which he modelled resembled, as he< 
averred, some peculiarity in the tobacco 
of which the snuff that they severally re¬ 
presented had been made; and really, to 
do him justice, it was quite wonderful to 
hear with what ingenuity he could explain 
the discriminative qualities in which the 
resemblance of attributes and character 
consisted. But it must be confessed, that 
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he sometimes fell into that bad custom re¬ 
markable among idiilosophers, of talking 
a great deal too much to every body, alid 
on every occasion, of his favourite study. 
Saving this, however, the Laird of Kil- 
markeckle was in other res})ects a harm¬ 
less easy-temj)ered man. of a nature so 
kind and indulgent, that he allowed all a- 
bout him to grow to rankness. The num¬ 
ber of cats of every size and age which 
frisked in his parlour, or basked at the 
sunny side of the house, exceeded all rea¬ 
sonable credibility, and yet it was a com¬ 
mon saying among the neighbours, that 
Kilmarkeckle’s mice kittled twice as often 
as his cats. 

In nothing %^as his easy and indulgent 
nature more shown than in his daughter, 
Miss Betty, M^ho having, at an early age, 
lost her mother, he had {wrmitted to run 
unbridled among the servants, till the ha¬ 
bits which she had acquired in conse¬ 
quence rendered every subsequent attempt 
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to reduce her into the requisite subjection 
o^ the sex totally uiiavailiiift;’. 

• She had turned her twentieth year, and 
was not without beauty, but of such a stur¬ 
dy and athletic kind, that, with her oi>cu 
ruddy countenance, laughiiifr eyes, white 
well-set teeth, and free tind joyous steji 
and air. justly entitled her to the nick¬ 
name of Fun, bestowed by (’harles AVal- 
kinsliaw. She was fond of <lof's and 
horses, and was a better shot than the 
Duke of Douglas's gamekeeper. Hold, 
boisterous, and frank, she made no .scruj)le 
of emjdoying her whip when rudely treat¬ 
ed, either by master or man; for she fre- 
<piently laid lier.self ojkti to freedoms from 
both, and she neither felt nor ])retended 
to any of her sex's gentleness nor delica¬ 
cy. StiU she was not without a conciliato¬ 
ry portion of feminine virtues, and per¬ 
haps, had she lieen fated to liecome the 
wife of a sportsman or a soldier, she might 
possibly have appeared on the turf or in 
the tent to considerable advantage. 
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Such a woman, it may be supposed, could 
not but look with the most thorough con¬ 
tempt on Walter Walkiiishaw; and yet, from 
the accidental circumstance of being often 
his playmate in childhood, and making him, 
in the frolic of their juvenile amusements, 
her butt and toy, she had contracted some¬ 
thing like an habitual afl'ectiou for the 
creature; in so much, that, when her fa¬ 
ther, after Claud’s ^ isit, proposed AValter 
for her husband, she made no serious ol)- 
jection to the match ; on the contrary, she 
laughed, and amused herself with the idea 
of making him fetch and carry as whimsi¬ 
cally as of old, and do her bests and bid¬ 
dings as implicitly as when they were chil¬ 
dren. Every thing thus seemed auspicious 
to a sj)eetly and happy union of the pro- 
j)erties of Kilmarkeckle and Grippy,—in¬ 
deed, so far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
jiectations of Claud, that, when he saw the 
philosophical Laird coming next morning, 
with a canister of snuff in his hand, to tell 
him the result of the communication to 
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Miss Betty, his mind was prepared to hear 
a most decided, and even a niermcing re¬ 
fusal, for having ventured to make the 
proposal. 

“ Come away, Kilmarkeckle,” said he, 
meeting him at tlie door; “ come in by— 
what’s the l)est o’ your news this morn¬ 
ing ? I liope ijotliing’s wrang at liame, to 
gar you look sae as ye were fasht ?” 

“ IVotli,” replied Kilmarkeckle, “ I Jiae 
got a thing this morning that’s very vexa¬ 
tious. Last year, at Beltane, ye should ken, 
I coft frae Donald M‘Siieeshen, the tobac¬ 
conist aboon the Cross of Glasgow, a ca¬ 
nister of a kind that I ca’d the Linty. It 
was sae brisk in the smeddum, so pleasant 
to the smell, garring ye trow in tlie snif¬ 
fling that ye were sitting on a bonny green 
kno^ve in hay time, by the side of a bloom¬ 
ing whin-bush, hearkening to the blythe 
wee birdies singing sangs, as it were, to 
ideasure the summer’s sun; and what 
would ye think, Mr Walkinshaw, here is 
another canister of a sort that I’ll defy 
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ony ordinary nose to tell the difference, 
and yet, for the life o’ me, I canna gie’t in 
conscience anither name than the Hippo- 
])otamus.” 

“ But hae ye spoken to your dochter ? ’ 
said Grippy, interrupting him, and appre¬ 
hensive of a dissertation. 

“ O aye, atweel I hae done that.” 

“ And what did Miss Betty say ?” 

“ Na, an ye had but seen and heard her, 
ye would just hae dee’t, Mr AValkinshaw. 
I’m sure I wonder wha the lassie taks her 
light-hearted merriment frae. for her mo¬ 
ther was a sober and sedate sensible wo¬ 
man ; I never heard her jocose but ance, 
in a’ the time we were thegither, and that 
was when I cxpoimded to her how Mac- 
caba is like a nightingale, the whilk, as I 
hae seen and read in print, is a feathert 
fowl that has a great notion o’ roses.” 

“ I was fear't for that,” rejoined Claud, 
suspecting that Miss Betty had ridiculed 
the proposal. 

“ But to gae back to the Linty and tlie 
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Hij)popotainiis,” irsuniwl Kiliiiarkeckle. 
" The snuff that I liai* here in this canis- 
ttV —tak a pree o’t, Mr AVallsinshaw—it 
was sent nie in a present frae Mr (Jlass- 
tonl, made out of the j)riniest fiogf'et in 
his last eargo—what think ye o’t? Noo, 1 
would just s|K-er gin ye eould tell wherein 
it may be likened to a hippopotamus, the 
wliieli is a creature living in the rivers of 
Afrikaw, and h<xs twa ivory teeth, bigger, 
!LS I am creditably iuformed, than the blade 
o’ a scythe.” 

(;iaud, believing that his proposal hod 
iH'en rejected, and not desirous of revert¬ 
ing to the subject, encouraged the pliilu- 
sopber to talk, by saying, that he could 
not i>ossibly imagine how snuff could bt; 
.said to resemble any such creatiu’e. 

“ That’s a' that ye ken ?” said Kihnar- 
keckle, chuckling with pleasure, and inhal¬ 
ing a pinch with the most cordial satisfac¬ 
tion. “ This snuff is just as like a hip}>o- 
]>utamus as the other sort that was sae like 
it, was like a linty; and nothing could be 
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plainer; for, even now when I hae’t in my 
nostril, I think I sec the creature wallew- 
inf^ and wantoning in some wide river in’a 
lown sunny day, wi’ its muekle glad e’en, 
wamling wi’ delight in its black head, as it 
lies lapping in the clear callour water, wi’ 
its red tongue, twirling and twining round 
its ivory teeth, and every now and then 
giving another lick.” 

“ But I dinna see any likeness in that to 
snuff, Mr Bodle,” said Claud. 

“ That’s most e.xtraordinary, Mr Wal- 
kinshaw; for surely there is a likeness 
somewhere in every thing that brings an¬ 
other thing to mind; and although as yet 
I’ll no point out to you the vera particula¬ 
rity in a hippopotamus by which this snuff 
gars me think o’ the beast, ye must, never¬ 
theless, allow j)ast a’ dispute, that there is 
a particularity.” 

Claud replied with ironical gravity, that 
he thought the snuff much more like a 
meadow, for it had the smell and flavour 
of new hay. 
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" Ye’re no far frae the mark, Grippy; 
aiK^ now ni tell you wherein the likeness 
lies. The hay, ye ken, is cut down by 
scythes in meadows; meadows lie by wa¬ 
ter sides: the teeth of the hippofwtainus 
is as big as scythes; and he .slumbers 
and sleejis in the rivers of Afrikaw ; so the 
snutl', smelling like hay, brings a’ thae 
things to mind; and therefore it is like a 
hippopotamus.” 

After enjoying a hearty laugh at this 
triumph of his reasoning, the philosopher 
alighted from his hobby, and proceeded to 
tell C'laml that he had s[)oken to his daugh¬ 
ter, and that she had made no objection to 
the match. 

•• Heavens preserve us, Mr Bixlle!” ex¬ 
claimed Grippy; “ what were ye haver¬ 
ing sae al>out a brute beast, and had sic 
blith.some news to tell me ?” 

They then conversed somewhat circum¬ 
stantially regarding the requisite settle¬ 
ments, Kilmarkeckle agreeing entirely 
with every thing that the sordid and cun- 
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iiiiig bargainer proposed, until the whole 
husiness was arranged, except the spiall 
particular of ascertaining how the ajjpolnt- 
ed bridegroom stood affected. This, how¬ 
ever, his fatiier undertook to manage, and 
also that IValter should go in the evening 
to Kilmarkeckle, and in person make a 
tender of his heart and hand to the bloom¬ 
ing, boisterous, and bouncing Miss Betty. 
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“ Watty," s!ii<l tlio LainJ o' (Jrip])y 
to his hopeful heir, calling him into the 
room, after Kilmarkeckle had retired,— 

■“ Watty, come i»en and sit down; I 
want to liae some solid converse wi’ thee. 
Dist t'ou hearken to what I'm saying?— 
Kilmarkeckle has just been wi’ me*— 
Hear’st t’ou me ?—cleevil an I saw the like 
o' thee—what's t'on looking at? As I wa« 
saying, Kilmarkeckle has Inon here, and 
he was thinJciug that you and his doch- 
ter'^^— 

“ Week■' interrupted Watty, “ if ever I 
saw the like c»' that. There was a Jenny 
Langlegs bumming at the comer o’the win¬ 
dow, when down came a spider wabster as 
big as a puddock, and claught it in hk 
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arms ; and he’s off and awa wd’ her intil 
his nest;—I ne’er saw the like o’t.” 

“ It’s most extraordinar, Watty Wal- 
kinshaw,” exclaimed his father peevishly, 
“ that I canna get a mouthfid o’ common 
sense out o’ thee, although I was just tell¬ 
ing thee o’ the greatest advantage that 
t’ou’s ever likely to meet wi’ in this world. 
How would ye like Miss Betty Bodle for 
a wife ?” 

“ () father!” 

“ I’m saying, would na she make a ca¬ 
pital Leddy o’ the Plealands ?” 

Walter made no reply, but laughed, and 
chuckingly rubbed bis hands, and then de¬ 
lightedly jjatted the sides of his thighs with 
them. 

“ I’m sure ye canna fin’ ony fau’t wi’ her; 
there’s no a brawer nor a better tocher’d 
la-ss in the three shires.—What think'st 
t’uu ?” 

Walter suddenly suspended his ec'stasy ; 
and grasping his knees firmly, he bent 
forward, and, looking his .father seriously 
m tllie face, said,— 
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“ But will she no thump me ? Ye mind 
ho\v she made my baek haith black and 
bltic.—I’m frightit.” 

“ Ilaud thy tongue wi’ .sic nonsense; that 
happened when ye were but Ixiirns. I’m 
sure there’s no a blither, bonnier quean 
in a’ the kintra side.” 

*• I’ll no deny that she has red cheeks, 
and e’en like blobs o’ honey dew in a kail- 
blade ; but father—Lord, father! she has 
a neive like a beer mell.” 

“ But for a’ that, a sightly lad like you 
might put up wi’ her, Watty. I’m sure 
ye’ll gang far, baith east and veest, before 
ye’ll meet wi’ her marrow ; and ye .should 
reflek on her toc-her, the whilk is a wull- 
ease that’s no to l>e found at ilka dyke- 
side.” 

“ Aye, so they say ; her uncle ’frauded 
his ain only dochtcr, and left her a stocking 
fu’ o’ guineas for a l^acy.—But will she 
let me go halffer ?” 

“ Ye need na misdoubt that; na, an ye 
fleech her weel, I would na be surprised if 
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she would gi’c you the whole tot; and I’m 
sure ye ne’er hae seen ony woman that, ye 
can like better.” 

“ Aye, but I hae though,” replied Watty 
confidently. 

Wlia is’t ?” exclaimed his father, sur¬ 
prised and terrified. 

•* My mother.” 

The old man, sordid as he was, and 
driving thus earnestly liis greedy purpose, 
was forced to laugh at the solemn simplici¬ 
ty of this answer ; but he added, resum¬ 
ing his ])crseverance,— 

“ 'JVue! I did na think o' thy mother. 
Watty—but an t’ou was ance marriet to 
Betty liodle, t'ou woidd soon like her far 
better than thy mother.” 

“ 1'he fifth command says, ‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land;' .and there’s no ae word 
about liking a wife in a’ the rest.” 

“ IVeel, week but what I hae to say is, 
that me and Kilinarkeckle hae made a pac¬ 
tion for thee to marry his dochter, and 
1 
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tV)u matin just f^ang o’er the iiit^ht and 
eou/’t Miss Betty.” 

'• But I dinna ken the way o’t, father ; 
I ne’er did sic a thin/; a’ my days; (kUI, 
I’m uneo blate to try’t.” 

“ Glide for/;i'e me,” said Claud to him¬ 
self, “ luit tlie creature grows sillier and 
sillier every day—I tell thee, Watty Wal- 
kinshaw, to pluck up the spirit o’ manhood, 
and pang o’er this night to Kilinarkeikle, 
and speak to Miss Betty by yoursel alxuit 
the wedding.” 

“ Atweel, I can do that, and helj) her 
to buy her paraphaniauls.—IVe will hae a 
prime apple-pye that night, ici’ raisins 
in’t.” 

The old man was petrified.—It seemed 
to him that it was utterly impossible the 
marriage could ever take place, and he sat 
for some time stricken, as it were, with a 
palsy of the mind. But these inten'als of 
feeling and emotion were not of long dura¬ 
tion ; his infle.Kible character, and the ar¬ 
dour with which his whole spirit was de- 

VOl,. I. K 
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voted to the attainment of one object, soon 
settled and silenced all doubt, contrition, 
and hesitation ; and considering, so far 'as 
Walter was concerned, the business decid¬ 
ed, he summoned his wife to communi¬ 
cate to her the news.— 

“ Girzy Hypel,” said he as she entered 
the room, holding by the neck a chicken, 
which she was assisting the maids in the 
kitchen to pluck for dinner, and the fea¬ 
thers of which were sticking thickly on 
the blue worste<i apron which she had put 
on to protect her old red quilted silk pet¬ 
ticoat. 

“ Girzy Hyjwl, be nane surprised to 
hear of a purpose of marriage soon be¬ 
tween Watty and Betty Bodle.” 

No possible!” exclaimed the Leddy, 
sitting down, with vehemence in her as¬ 
tonishment, and dinging, at the same time, 
the chicken across her lap, with a certain 
degree of instinctive or habitual dexte¬ 
rity. 

“ Wliat for is’t no possible ?” said the 
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Lainl, angrily through his tooth, appre¬ 
hensive that .she \\'as going to raise some 
foiMish ohjoetion. 

" Na, gnideman, an that’s to l)e a ooine- 
to-pass—lot nobody talk o’ miracles to mo. 
For although it’s a thing just to the nines 
o’ my wishes, I hae ay jealoused that Het¬ 
ty Bodle would na tak him, for she’s o’ a 
rampant nature, and he’s a solx*r weel-4lis- 
j)osed lad. My word, Watty, t’ou has thy 
ain luck—first thy grandfather’s property 
o’ the Plealands, and syne”—She was going 
to add, “ sic a bonny braw-toohered lass as 
Betty Bodle”—but her observation struck 
jarringly on the most discordant string in 
her husband’s Intsoin, and he interrupted 
her, sharply, .saying,— 

“ Every thing that’s ordained will come 
to pass; and a’ that I hae for the present to 
oV)serve to you, Girzy, is, to tak tent that 
thelad gangs over wiselike, at the gloaming, 
to' Kilrnarkeckle, in order to see Miss Bet¬ 
ty anent the Avedding.” 

“ I’m sure,” retorted the Leddy, “ I hae 
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110 need to green for weddings in my fa¬ 
mily, for, instead o’ any pleasance to jne, 
the deil-be-Iicket’s my part and portion‘o’ 
the pastime but gims and gowls. Gude- 
miin, ye should leam to keep your temper, 
and be of a comjiosed spirit, and talk wi’ 
me in a sedate manner, when oui* bairns 
are clianging their life. Watty, my lad, 
mind what your mother says-r-‘ Marriage 
is a creel, where ye maun catch,’ as the 
auld byword runs, ‘ an adder or an eel.’ 
But, as I was rehearsing, I could na hae 
tliought that Betty Bodle would hae fa’en 
just at ance into your grip; for I had a 
notion that she was oure souple in the tail 
to be easily catched. But it’s the Lord’s 
will, Watty; and I hope ye’ll enjoy a" 
manner o’ happiness wi’ her, and lie a 
confort to ane anither, like your father 
and me,—bringing up your bairns in the 
fear o’ God, as we hae done you, setting 
them, in your walk and conversation, a 
patren of sobriety and honesty, till they 
come to years of discretion, when, if it’s 
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ordained for them, nae doubt they’ll look, 
a.s ye hae done, for a settlement in- the 
world, and ye maun part wi’ tliem, as we 
are oblijrated, by course of nature, to part 
with you.” 

At the conclusion of which pathetic iul- 
dre.ss, the old lady lifted her apron to wipe 
the gathered drops from her eyes, wlien 
Watty exclaimed,— 

Eh ! mother, ane o’ the hen’s feathers 
is playing at whirley wi’ the breath o’ 
your nostril!” 

Thus ended the annunciation of the 
conjugal felicity of M’hich Grippy was the 
architect. 

After dinner, Walter, dressed and set 
off to the best advantage by the assi.st- 
auce of his mother, walked, accompanie«l 
by his father, to Kilmarkeckle; and we 
sliould do him inju.stice if we did not 
state, that, whatever might be his intel¬ 
lectual deficiencies, undoubtedly in per¬ 
sonal appearance, saving, perhaps, some 
little lack of mental light in his counte- 
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nance, he was cast in a mould to find fa¬ 
vour in any lady’s eye. Perhaps he flid 
not carry himself quite as firmly as if he 
had been broke in by a serjeant of dra- 
grnms, and in his air and gait we shall not 
undertake to affirm that there Avas nothing 
hLK nor slovenly, but still, u])on the whole, 
he was, as his mother said, looking after 
him as he left the house, “ a braw bar¬ 
gain of manhood, get him wha would.” 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

AF'J'FJI Kilinarkeckle had welcointHl 
(irij)j)y and Weaker, he began to Udk of 
the hij)j>o{)otainus, l)y sliowiiig them the 
ontliiie.s of a figure which he intended to 
fill up with the snuff on the wall. Claud, 
however, cut him short, by proposing, in 
a whi.sfKsr, that Miss Hetty should Ikj cull¬ 
ed in, and that she and Walter should lie 
left together, while they took a walk to 
discuss the merits of the hippoimtarnus. 
This was done quickly, and, accordingly, 
the young lady made her appearance, en¬ 
tering the room with a blushing giggle, 
perusing her Titan of a suitor from heatl 
to heel with the beam of her eye. 

“ We’ll leave you to yoursels,” said her 
father jocularly, “ and, Watty, be brisk 
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wi’ her, lad; she can thole a touzle, I’se 
wan’ant.” 

This exhortation had, however, no iui- 
iiiediate edect, for Walter, from the mo¬ 
ment she made her ajipearance, looked 
awkward and shamefaced, swinging his 
hat between his legs, with his eyes fi.xed 
on tlie bi'.'izen head of the tongs, which 
were placed upright astradle in front of 
the grate; but every nowand thenhe])eep- 
ed at her from the corner of his eye Avith 
a queer and luscious glance, which, while 
it amused, deterred her for some time from 
iuldressiug him. Diffidence, however, had 
notliing to do with the cliaracter of Miss 
Betty Bodle, and a feeling of conscious 
suix^riority soon overcame the slight em¬ 
barrassment which arose from the novelty 
of her situation. 

Observing the jierplexity of her lover, 
she suddenly started from her seat, and 
advancing briskly towards him, touched 
him on the shoulder, saying,— 
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“ ^\'atty,—I say. \Vatty, what’s your 
wil[ wi’ me ?” 

'* Nothing,” was the reply, while he 
looked lip knowingly in her face. 

•* What are ye fear’t for? I ken what 
ye're come about,” said she; “ my father 
has telt me.” 

At these encouraging words, he leapeil 
from his chair with an alacrity unusual to 
his character, and attempted to take her 
in his arms; but she nimbly escaped from 
liis clasj), giving him, at the same time, a 
smart slap on the cheek. 

** That’s no fair, Betty Bodle,” cried the 
lover, rubbing his cheek, and looking soine- 
xvhat offended and afraid. 

“ Then what gart you meddle wi’ me ?” 
replied the Ijouncing girl, with a laughing 
bravery that soon reinvigorated his love. 

“ I’m sure I was na gaun to do you ony 
hJtnn,” was the reply ;—** no, as sure’s 
Jeath, Betty, I would ratlier cut my finger 
than do you ony .scaith, for I like you so 
weel—I catma tell you how weel; but, if 
K 2 
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ye’ll tak me, I’ll mak you the Leddy o’ the 
Plealands in a jiffy, and iny mother spys 
that my father will gie me a hundred 
pound to buy you parapharnauls and new 
plenishing.” 

The young lady was probably conciliated 
by the manner in which this was said; for 
she ap])roaehed towards liiin, and while 
still affecting to laugh, it was manifest 
even to Walter himself that she was not 
displeased by the alacrity with which he 
had come to the jKiint. Emboldened 
by her freedom, he took her by the 
hand, looking, however, away from her, 
a.s if he was not aware of what he had 
done; and in this situation they stood for 
the space of two or three minutes without 
speaking. Miss Betty was the first to 
break silence:— 

“ Weel, Watty,” said she, “ what are ye 
going to say to me ?” 

“ Na,” replied he, becoming almost gal¬ 
lant ; “ it s your turn to sjjeak noo. I hae 
spoken my mind, Betty Bodle—Eh! this 
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is a bonny hand ; and what a sonsy ariti 
\'o .bae—I could amaist bite your chtjek, 
lietty Bmlle—I coubl.” 

" Gude preserve me, Watty! ye're like 
a wild dog.” 

" An I were sae, I would worry you,” 
was bis animated answer, while he turne<! 
round, and devoured her with kisses; a li- 
lierty which she instantaneously resenttnl, 
by vigorously juishing him from her, and 
driving him down into her father’s easy 
chair; his arm in the fall rubbing off half 
a score of the old gentleman’s snuffy repre- 
si'utatives. 

But, notwithstanding this masculine 
effort of maiden mcxlesty. Miss Betty 
really rejoiced in the ardent intrepidity 
of her lover, and said, merrily, 

“ I redde you, Watty, keep your dis- 
tai^e; man and wife’s man and wife ; but 
only Betty Bodle, and ye’re but Wat¬ 
ty Walkinshaw.” 

Od, Betty,” replied Watty, not more 
than half-pleased, as he rubbed his right 
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elbow, which was hurt in the fall, “ ye’re 
desperate strong, woman; and what \vere 
ye tlie waur o’ a bit slaik o’ a kiss? Ho\ts- 
ever, my bonny dawty, we’ll no cast out 
for a’ that; for if ye’ll just marry me, and 
I’m sure ye’U no get any body that can 
like you half so weel. I’ll do any thing ye 
bid me, as sure’s death I will—there’s my 
hand, Betty Bodle, I will; and I’ll buy 
you the bravest satin gown in a’ Glasgow, 
wi’ far bigger flowers on’t than on any 
ane in a’ Mrs Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s aught. 
And we’ll live in the Plealands-house, 
and do nothing frae dawn to dark but 
slioo ane another on a swing between the 
twa trees on the green ; and I’ll be as kind 
to you, Betty Bodle, as I can be, and buy 
you likewise a side-saddle, and a iK)ney to 
ride on; and when the winter comes, sow¬ 
ing the land wi’ hiiilstones to grow f'ost 
and snaw, we’ll sit cosily at the chuniie_, - 
lug, and I’ll read you a chapter o’ the 
Bible, or aiblins Patie and Rodger,—as 

sure’s death I will, Betty Bodle.” 

10 
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It would seem, indeed, that there is 
something exalting and insj)iring in the 
tender passion; for the earnest and em¬ 
phatic manner in which this was said 
gave a degree of energy to the counte¬ 
nance of Watty, that made him appear 
in the eyes of his sweetlieart, to whom 
moral vigour was not an object of jwima- 
ry admiration, really a clever and effectual 
fellow. 

I’ll be free wi’ you, Watty,” was her 
answer; “ I dinna objek to tak you, but,” 
and she hesitated.— 

“ But what ?” said Watty, still exalted 
above his wont. 

“ Ye maunna hurry the wedding oure 
soon.” 

“ Ye’ll get your ain time, Betty Bodle, 
I’ll promise you that,” was his soft an- 
yver; “ but when a bargain’s struck, the 
|!J^ner j»ayment’s made the better; for, 
as the copy-line at the school says, ‘ De¬ 
lays are dangerous.’—So, if ye like, Betty, 
we can be bookit on Saturday, and cried. 
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for the first time, on Sabbath, and syne, a 
secoijd time next Lord’s day, and the 
third time on the Sunday after, and inai^- 
riet on the Tuesday following.” 

“ I dinna think, Watty,” said she, lay¬ 
ing her hand on his shoulder, “ that we 
need sic a fasherie o’ crying.” 

“ Then, if ye dinna like it, Betty Bodle. 
I’m sure neither do I, so we can be crie<l 
ill’ out on ae day, and married on Monday, 
like my brother and Bell Fatlierlans.” 

What more might have ])assed, as the 
lovers had now come to a perfect under¬ 
standing with each other, it is needless to 
conjecture, as the return of the old gentle¬ 
men interrupted their conversation; so 
tliat, not to consume the precious time of 
our readers with any unnecessary disquisi¬ 
tion, we shall only say, that some objec¬ 
tion being stated by Grippy to the first 
Monday as a day too early for the requisiie' 
settlements to be prepared, it was agreed 
tliat the booking should take place, as 
Walter had proposed, on the approaching 
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Saturday, and that the t)nnns .should k* 
pi\blished, ouee on the first Sunday, and 
twice on the next, and that the wedding 
should he hehl on the 'J'uesday following. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

When Charles and Isabella were in¬ 
formed that his brother and Betty Bodle 
were to be bookit on Saturday, that is, 
their names recorded, for the publication 
of the banns, in the books of the kirk-ses¬ 
sion,—something like a gleam of light 
seemed to be thrown on the obscurity 
which invested the motives of the old 
man’s conduct. They were perfectly aware 
of ^Valter’s true character, and concluded, 
a.s all the world did at the time, that the 
match w’as entirely of his father’s contri¬ 
vance ; and they expected, when Walter’s 
marriage settlement came to be divulgt^l, 
that they would then learn u'hat provis^j^ 
had been made for themselves. In the 
meantime, Charles made out the balance- 
sheet, as he had been desired, and carried 
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it in his pocket when he went on Saturday 
with liis wife to dine at Grippy. 

Tlie \eeatlier that day was mild for the 
season, l»ut a thin grey vaj)our filled the 
wliole air, and saddened every feature of 
the landscape. 'J’lie birds sat mute and 
ourio, and the Clydt*, increased by recent 
ujdand rains, grumbled with the hoarse¬ 
ness of his wintry voice. The solemnity 
of external nature awakened a synij)athe- 
tic jnelaucholy in the minds of the young 
cou])le, as they wallfed towards their fa¬ 
ther’s, and Charles once or twice said that 
he felt a degree of dei)ression which he 
had never experienced before. 

“ I wish, Isabella,” said he, “ that this 
business of ours were well settled, for I 
b.;gin, on your account, to grow anxious. 
I am not superstitious; but I kenna what’s 
in’t—every now and then a thought comes 
over me that I am no to be a long liver— 
1 feel, as it were, that I have na a firm 
grip of the world—a sma’ shock, I doubt, 
would easily shake me off.” 
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“ I must own,” replied his wife with 
softness, “ that we have both some refvson 
to regret our rashness. I ought not*to 
have been so Aveak as to feel the little 
hardships of my condition so acutely; but, 
since it is done, we must do our best to 
iK'ar up against the anxiety that I really 
think you indulge too much. My advice 
is, that we should give up speaking alwut 
your father’s intents, and strive, as well as 
WTB can, to make your income, whatever it 
is, serve us.” 

“ That’s kindly said, iny dear BeU, but 
you knoAV that my father’s no a man that 
can be persuaded to feel as we feel, and I 
would not be surprised were he to break 
up his partnership with me, and what 
should Ave then do ?” 

In this sort of anxious and domestic 
conversation, they approached towards 
Grippy-house, Avhere they were met on tin 
green in front by Margaret and George, 
Avho had not seen them since their mar¬ 
riage. Miss Meg, as she was commonly 
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called, being at tlie time on a visit in Ar- 
gyltshire with a family to whom their uio- 
tht“r was related, the (-'amphells of (ilen- 
growlmaghallofhaii, and George was also 
absent on a shooting excursion with some 
of his ac((uaintance at the Plealands, the 
mansion-house of which hai)pened to la- 
then untenanted. 'J'heir inception by their 
brother and sister, esi)ecially by Miss Meg, 
was kind and sisterly, for although in many 
jx)iuUi she resembled her mother, she yet 
jKxssessed much more warmth of heart. 

I’lie gratidations and welcomirigs being 
over, she gave a description of the prepa¬ 
rations which hatl already commenced for 
Walter’s wedding. 

'* Na, what would ye think,” said she, 
laughing, “ my father gied him ten pounds 
to gang intil Glasgow the day to buy a 
present for the bride, and ye’ll hardly 
guess what he has sent her,—a cradle,—a 
mahogany cradle, shod wi’ roynes, that it 
may na waken the baby when its rock¬ 
ing.” 
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“ But that would na tak all the ten 
pounds ?” said Charles, diverted by theccir- 
cumstance ; “ what has he done wi’ the 
rest ?” 

“ He could na see any other thing to 
please him, so he tied it in the cornerof his 
napkin, but as he was coining home flourish¬ 
ing it round his head, it happened to strike 
the crookit tree at the water side, and the 
whole tot o’ the siller, eight guineas, three 
half-crowns, and eighteenpence, played 
whir to the very middle o’ the Clyde. He 
has na got the grief o’ the loss greetten 
out yet.” 

Before there was time for any observa¬ 
tion to be made on this misfortune, the 
bridegroom came out to the door, seem¬ 
ingly in high glee, crying, “ See what I 
hae gotten,” showing another note for ten 
pounds, which his father had given to pa¬ 
cify him, before Kihnarkeckle and th- 
bride arrived; they being also expected to' 
dimier. 

It happened that Isabella, dressed in her 
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apparel for this oecasioii, ha«l 
brought ill lier liand, wrapt in pajier, a 
jim'r of red Woroceo shoes, whieh, at that 
[*eriod, were niueh worn among lairds’ 
daughters ; for the roads, being deep and 
sloughy, she liad, according to the fashion 
of the age, walked in others of a coarser 
kind ; and AValter’s eye accidentally light¬ 
ing on the shoes, he went up, without 
preface, to his sister-in-law, and, taking 
the parcel gently out of her liand, opened 
it, and contemplating the shoes, holding 
one in each hand at arm’s length, said, 
•• Bell Fatherlans, what will ye tak to sell 
thir bonny red chc*eket shoon ?—I would 
fain buy them for Betty Bixlle.” 

Several minutes elapsed liefore it was 
jiossible to return any answer; but when 
comjMisure was in some degree regained, 
Mrs Charles Walkinshaw said,— 

'* Ye surely would never buy old shoes 
for your bride ? I have worn them often. 
It would be an ill omen to give her a 
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second-hand present, Mr Walter ; besides, 
I don’t think they would fit. " 

This little incident had the effect of 
tuning the spirits of Charles and his wife 
into some degree of unison with the main 
business of the day; and the whole j)arty 
entered the house bantering and laughing 
with Walter. But scarcely had they been 
seated, when their father said,— 

“ Charlie, has t’ou brought the balance- 
sheet, as I bade thee ?” 

This at once silenced both his mirth 
and Isabella's, and the old man expressed 
his satisfaction on receiving it, and also 
that the profits were not less than he ex¬ 
pected. 

Having read it over carefully, he then 
folded it sloMdy up, and put it into his 
])ocket, and, rising from his seat, walked 
three or four times across the room, fol¬ 
lowed by the eyes of his beating-hearted 
son and daughter-in-law—at last he halt¬ 
ed. 

“ Weel, Charlie,” said he, “ I’ll no be 

4 



waur than iny word to thee—t'ou sail hat* 
a’ t]io j)rofit made l)etween ns since we 
eanie thegither in tlie shop; that will help 
to get some hits o’ plenishing for a house— 
and I'll mak, for time coming, an eke to 
thy share. But, Charlie and Bell, ea' 
canny ; bairns will ri.se among you, and 
ye maun hear in mind that I hae haith 
(xcordie and Meg to provide for yet. ’ 

'I'llis was said ijj a fatherly manner, 
and the intelligence was in so many re- 
s|)ects agreeable, that it afforded the anxi¬ 
ous young coui)le great pleasure. Walter 
was not, however, satisfied at hearing no 
allusion to him, and he said,— 

*• And are ye no gaim to do any thing 
for me, father ?’’ 

I'hese words, like the cut of a scourge, 
tingled to the very soul of the old man, 
and he Iwiked with a fierce and devour¬ 
ing eye at the idiot;—hut said nothing. 
Walter was not, however, to lx* daunted; 
setting up a cry, something between a 
wail and a howl, he brought his mother 
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flying from the kitchen, where she was 
bu§y assisting the maids in preparing din¬ 
ner—to inquire what had befallen flie 
bridegroom. 

“ My father’s making a step-bairn o' 
me, mother, and has gi’en Charlie a’ the 
outcome frae the till, and says he’s gaun 
to hain but for Gleordie and Meg.” 

“ Surely, gudeman,” said the Leddy o’ 
Grippy, addressing her husband, who for a 
moment stood confounded at this obstrep¬ 
erous accusation—“ Surely ye’ll hae mair 
naturality than no togi’e Watty a bairn’s 
j)art o’ gear ? Has na he a right to share 
and share alike wi’ the rest, over and 
aboon what he got by my father? If 
there’s law, justice, or gospel in the land, 
ye’ll be obligated to let him hae his right, 
an I should sell my coat to pay the cost.” 

The old man made no answer; and his 
children sat in wonder, for they inferred 
from bis silence that he actually did intend 
to make a step-baim of Watty. 

“ Weel;” said the Leddy emphatically. 
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“hut I jealoused soiiu-f liiiii' o’ this;—I kent 
theTO could he iiac j'ood at the l)ottoui 
o’ that Inuijfcntiu^ijcriug \vi’ Kcclcviii. 
Ilows’cvcr, I'll sec til t, M atty, and I’ll fjar 
him tell hat he has [uit iiitil that ahoini- 
uatioii o’ a paper that ye were deluded to 
sipi.” 

Claud, at the‘<e words, started from his 
seat, with the dark face, and ))ale <juiver- 
iiiff lipsoffTuilt and veujreauee; and, f^iviu}^ 
a stamp with his foot that shook the 
whole house, erie<l,— 

“If yedaurto mak or meddle wi’ what 
I hai' <loue.’’— 

He paused for about the space of half a 
minute, and then he added, in his wonted 
e.ilm and sober voice,—“ W^atty, t’ou has 
heeti provided more—I hae done mair for 
tliee than I can weel excuse to mysel— 
ami 1 charge haith thee and thy mother 
never, on pain of my cJirse and everlasting 
ill-will, to speak ony sic things again." 

■■ IVliat hae ye done ? canna ye tell us, 
voi.. I. I. 
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and gie a bodie a satisfaction ?” exclaimed 
the Leddy. 

But the wrath again mustered afid 
lowered* in his visage, and he said, in a 
voice so deep and dreadfid, so hollow and 
so troubled, from the very innermost 
caverns of his spirit, that it made all pre¬ 
sent tremble,— 

" Silence, woman, silence.” 

“ Eh! there’s Betty Bodie and her fa¬ 
ther,” exclaimed Watty, casting his eyes, 
at that moment, towards the window, and 
rushing from his seat, with an extravagant 
flutter, to meet them, thus hajjpily ter¬ 
minating a scene which threatened to ba¬ 
nish tlie anticipated festivity and revels of 
the day. 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 

Lkddy CtKH'I’Y having been, as she 
herself observed, “ cheated baith o’ bridal 
and infare by Charlie's inooidight mar¬ 
riage,” was resolved to have all made up 
to her, and every jovial and auspicious 
rite performed at Walter’s wedding.—Ac¬ 
cordingly, the interval lietween the book¬ 
ing and the day apf*ointed for the c eremo¬ 
ny was with her all hustle and business. 
Nor were the pre[)arations at Kilinar- 
keckle to send forth the bride in projier 
trim, in any degree less active or liberal. 
Among other things, it had been agreed 
that each of the two families should kill a 
cow for the wcasion, but an accident ren¬ 
dered this imnecessarj' at Grippy. 

At this time, Kilmarkeckle and Grippy 
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kept two bulls who cherished the most 
deadly hatred of each other, in so much, 
that their respective herds had the greatest 
trouble to prevent them from constantly 
fighting. And on the Thursday preceding 
tlie wedding-day,Leddy Gri])])y,in tlieniul- 
titude of her cares and concerns, having oc¬ 
casion to send a message to Glasgow, and, 
unable to spare any of the other servants, 
called the cow-boy from the field, and dis¬ 
patched him on the errand. Bausy, as their 
bull was called, taking advantage of his 
keeper’s absence, went muttering and 
growling for some time round the iuclosure, 
till at last discovering a gap in the hedge, 
he leapt through, and, flourishing his tail, 
and grumbling as hoarse as an earth- 
(juake, he ran, breathing wrath and defi¬ 
ance. straight on towards a field beyond 
where Gurl, Kilmarkeckle’s bull, was pas¬ 
turing in the most conjugal manner with 
his sultanas. 

Gurl knew the voice of his foe. and. 
raising his head from the grass, bellowed 
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a lioarst* and sonorous answor to the chal- 
Jen^er. and. in the same moment, seaiii- 
pered to the hedge, on the outside of 
wliieli Bausy was roaring his threats of 
vengeanee and slaughter. The two ad¬ 
versaries glared for a moment at eaeli 
other, ami then galloped along the sides 
of the lieilge in <piest of an oj)ening through 
wiiieh they might rush to satisfy their 
rage. 

In the meantime. Kilmarkeekle’s herd- 
boy liad flown to tlie liou.se for assistanee. 
and Miss Betty, heading all the servants, 
and armed with a flail, eame, at double 
quick time, to the scene of action. But, lie- 
fore she could bring uj) her forces, Baitsy 
burst headlong through the hedge, like a 
hurricane. Gurl, however, received him 
with such a thundering batter on the rilw, 
that he fell reeling from the shock. A 
repetition of the blow laid hint on the 
ground, gasping and struggling with rage, 
agony, and death, so that, before the bride 
and her allies were able to drive Gurl 
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from his fallen antagonist, he had gored 
and fractured him in almost every l)oiie 
with the force and strength of the beam 
of a steam-engine. Thus was Leddy Grip- 
py prevented from killing the cow which 
she had allotted for the wedding-feast, the 
carcase of Bausy being so unexpectedly 
substituted. 

But, saving this accident, nothing went 
amiss in the preparations for the wedding 
either at Grippy or Kilmarkeckle. All 
the neighbours were invited, and the most 
joyous anticipations universally prevailed; 
even Claud himself seemed to be softened 
from the habitual austerity which had for 
years gradually encrusted his character, 
and he partook of the hilarity of his fa¬ 
mily, and joked with the Leddy in a man¬ 
ner so facetious, that her spirits mounted, 
and, as she said herself, “ were flichtering 
in the very air.” 

The bridegroom alone, of all those who 
took any interest in the proceedings, ap¬ 
peared thoughtful and moody; but it was 
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iirii)()ssil)le that any lover could lie more 
devoted to his mistress: from moriiiiig to 
iifjfht he hovered round the skirts of her 
father’s mansion, and as often as he got a 
peep of her. he laughed, and then hastily 
retired. \vistf»dl\' looking hehind, as if he 
hoi)etl that she would follow. Sometimes 
this maini'nvre proved suecessfid, and Miss 
Hetty j)ermitted him to encircle her wai.st 
with his arm, as they ranged the fields in 
amatory communion together. 

This, although perfectly agreeable to 
their happy situation, was not at ail times 
satisfactory to his mother; and she fre¬ 
quently chided Watty for neglecting the 
dinner hour, and “ curdooing,” as she said. 
*• under cloud o’ night.” However, at last 
every [ireparatory' rite hut the feet-wash- 
ing was performed ; and that it also might 
be accomplished according to the most 
mirthful observance of the ceremony at 
that jieriod, Charles and George brought 
out from Glasgow, on the evening prior 
to the wedding-day, a score of their ac- 
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(juaiiitaiice to assist in the operation on 
tlie hride^rooin ; while Miss Meg, and all 
the maiden friends of the bride, assemhl^d 
at Kilniarkeekle to officiate there. lint 
when tlie hour arrived, Watty was absent. 
During the nii.xiiig of a large bowl of 
punch, at which Charles presided, he had 
slily escajied, and not answering to their 
summons, they were for some time sur- 
priscal, till it was suggested that possibly 
he might have gone to the bride, whither 
they agreed to follow him. 

Meanwhile the young ladies had com¬ 
menced their operations with Miss Betty. 
'J'he tub, the hot water, and the ring, w'ere 
all in readiness; her stockings were pull¬ 
ed off, and loud laughter and merry scuff¬ 
ling, and many a freak of girlish gamhol 
was played, as they rubbed her legs, and 
winded their fingers through the water to 
find the ring of Fortune, till a loud exult¬ 
ing neigh of gladness at the window at 
once silenced their mirth. 

The bride raised her eyes ; her maidens 
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liirniiiff roiiiiil from the tub, looked to¬ 
wards the window, where they In'held 
Watty standiii<f, his wliitt* teeth and larjfe 
delif^lited eyes frlittering in the lifjiit of the 
room. It is inij)ossil)le to deserii)e theeon- 
sternation of the ladies at this j)r()faue in¬ 
trusion on their peculiar mysteries. I’lie 
bride was the lirsf tluit recovered Jier self- 
possession : leaping from her seat, and over¬ 
setting the tub in her fury, she bounded 
to tlie door. and. seizing Watty by the cuff 
of the neck, shook him :us a tygress would 
a buflalo. 

•• The deevil ride a hunting on you, 
Watty W^alkinshaw, I’ll gar you glower 
in at windows,” was her endearing saluta¬ 
tion, seconded by the whole vigour of her 
hand in a smack on the face, so impre8.sive, 
that it made him yell till the very echoes 
yelled again. •“ Gang hame wi’ you, ye 
roaring hull o’ Bashen, or I’ll take a rung 
lo your back,” then followed ; and the ter¬ 
rified bridegroom in.stantly fled cowering- 
L 2 
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ly, as if she actually was pursuing him 
with a staff. 

“ I trow,” said she, addressing herself to 
the young ladies who had come to the door 
after her, “ I’ll learn him better manners, 
before he’s long in my aught.” 

“ I would be none surprised were he 
to draw back,” said Miss Jenny Short- 
ridge, a soft and diffident girl, who, in¬ 
stead of joining in the irresistible laughter 
of her companions, had continued silent, 
and seemed almost petrified. 

“ Poo!” exclaimed the bride; “ he draw 
back! Watty Walkinshaw prove false to 
me! He dare na, woman, for his very life; 
but, come, let us gang in and finish the 
fun.” 

But the fun had suffered a material 
abatement by the breach which had thus 
been made in it. Miss Meg Walkin¬ 
shaw, however, had the good luck to find 
the ring, a certain token that she would be 
the next married. 

In the meantime, the chastised bride- 
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groom, in numiiig homoward, was met by 
bis brothers and tiieir companions, to whose 
irterriment he contributed quite as much 
as he had subtracted from that of tlie la¬ 
dies, by tlie sincerity with which he relat¬ 
ed what had haj)i)ened,—declaring, that 
he would rather stand in the kirk than 
tak Betty Bodle; which determination 
Charles, in the heedlessness and mirth of 
the moment, so fortified and encouraged, 
that, before they had returned btwk to the 
punch-lHnvl, Walter was swearing that 
neither father nor mother would force 
him to marry such a dnigoon. The old 
man seemed more disturbed than might 
have Ix'cn exjKfCtcd from his knowledge 
of the pliancy of Walter’s disposition at 
hearing him in this humour, while theLed- 
dy said, with all the solemnity suitable to 
her sense of the indignity which her fa¬ 
vourite had suffered,— 

Biting and starting may be Scotch 
folks wooing; but, if that’s the gait Betty 
Bodle means to use you, Watty, my dear. 
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I would wee her, and a’ the Kilmarkeckles 
that ever were eleekit, doon the water, or 
strung in a wooddie, l)efore I would hae oiiy 
thingto say toanecoineo’theirseed orbreed. 
To lift her hands to her bridegroom !— 
The like o’t was never heard tell o’ in a 
Christian land—Na, gudeinan, nane o’ your 
winks and glooms to me,—I will speak 
out. She's a perfect drum-major,—the 
randy cutty—deevil-do-me good o’ her— 
it’s no to seek what I’ll gie her the morn.” 

“ Dimia gi-ow angry, mother,” inter- 
j)osed Walter, thawing, in some degree, 
from the sternness of his resentment. “ It 
was na a very sair knock after a’.” 

“ 7”ou’s a fool and a sumph to say any 
thing about it, Watty,” said Grippy him¬ 
self : “ many a brawer lad has met wi’ far 
waur; and, if t’ou had na been egget on 
by Charlie to mak a complaint, it would 
just hae ])as.sed like a pat for true love.’’ 

“ Eh na, father, it was na a pat, but a 
scud like the clap o’ a fir deal,” said the 
bridegroom. 
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" Wt*el. \v(t 1, Watty,” exclaimed Charlie, 
••^yoii must just put up wi’t, ye’re no a 
penny the waur o't.” Uy this sort of eon- 
\ ersatiou W’alter was in the end pacified, 
ami reconciled to liis destiny. 
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Xkveu did Nature show herself better 
pleased on any festival than on Walter's 
weddiiif'-day. The sun shone out as if his 
very rays were as mueh made up of glad¬ 
ness as of light. Tlie dew-drops twink- 
leil as if iiisiinet with jileasure. I'he 
birds lilted—the waters and the windows 
sparkled; ein ks erowed as if they were 
thein.selves bridegrooms, and the sounds 
of laughing girls, and eaekling hens, made 
the riant hanks of the (.'lyde joyful for 
many a mile. 

It was originally intended that the mi¬ 
nister should breakfast at Kihnarkeekle, 
to jK-rforin the eereinony there; but this, 
though in aceordanee w'ith newer and 
genteeler fashions, was overruled by the 
young friends of the bride and bridegroom 
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insisting; that tin- weddiiif; sliould Ik* colt*- 
t»r^itt-d with a ranting danci* and snpjK-r 
\f(irthy of the oidtn. and. as tlii*y told 
Li'ddy tirij)j)y, hctU'r tinu*s. Iltint* thi* 
lihiTaJity of the preparation^, as inliniiit- 
rd in till* prccrding ehiipter. 

In fnrtiuraiici' of this |)lnn. tin* mini¬ 
ster. and all his family, were invit(*d. and 
it u as arranged, that the eereinoiiy should 
not take |)laee till tlie evening, n hen the 
whole friends of the parties, with the 
bride and liridegnMim at their head, should 
walk in procession after the cerenuniy from 
the manse to (>rij)py. where thehjmi.hy the 
fair hands of Miss Meg ami ln*r eompa- 
nions. uas garnished and garlanded for 
the ball ami hampu t. Aooprdingly. as the 
marri.age hour drew near, and as it had 
lieen pri*viously coneertwl by “ the lH*st 
tnen " on lK)th sides, a numerous asst*in- 
blage of the guests ttK»k jilace, Iwith at 
(irippy and KihnarkeckU*—titid, at the 
time aj)jK>inte<l, the two parties. resjK'c- 
tively carrying with them the bride and 
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bridegroom, beaded i)y a jtiper playing 
“ Iley let ns a' to the bridal,” proeeeded 
to the manse, where they n'ere met by 
their worthy parish pastor at the door. 

7'he Reverend lJ<K t(»r Denholm wa.s one 
of those old estimable stork eharac'ters of 
the best days of the presbytery, who. to 
great learning and sineere j)iety, evineed an 
inexhaustible fund of eouthy joeiilarity. 
He was far advaneed in life, an age«l man. 
but w’ithal hale and hearty, and as fond of 
an inuoeent ploy, sueh as a wedding or a 
ehristening. as the blithest sjdrit in its 
teens of any lad or lass in the parish. 
Hut be was not quite pre])ared to receive 
so numerous a eonij)an 3 ’; nor. indeed, 
could any room in tbe manse have ueeom- 
nuMlatcil half tbe party. He, therefore. 
proi>ose<l to jH-rform the ceremony under 
the great tree, which sheltered the house 
from tbe south-wi'st wind in winter, and 
afforded shade and shelter to all the birds of 
.summer that venture<l to trust theiitselves 
beneath ite hospitable boughs. To this, 
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liiiMCMT. till- liriiit'i'rooDi, .sinmii 

(ii-jio'^iii to make ^'Oiin- nhji-ftioii. allcffiii^ 
thai it ini'iht lie a \iry ptinl placi- for 
lirld-prcacliinyi, or tor a ti-iit on >an'ain('lit.'il 
occa-ioiis. “ I'Ut it was an nnco like tliiiiir 
to t liink of ni,:n \ inu I'olk niiili r tin- i-anopy 
ot the liiaviii': aililiiif,^. tliat In- iliii iia 
tliink it ua' l aniiv to In- niarrii-d tiiuliT a 
triT. " 

'I'In- Doctor >oon, liou i-vcr, oliviaU-d lliis 
oliji-ction, liy av^iirin:; liiin tliat Ailaia and 
Kvc liad l)ccn inarriid nndt-r a tree. 

■■ (rinle k('i |) U‘« a' frae j-ic a wedding as 
they hail,' rejilii li Watty: “ xiliere the deil 
n .•i> lievt-nian ■' Jlowx eer. Doctor, sin it's 
no ;in apple-tree. I'll inak a conformity. " 
.\t wliich the pi|H-. again struck uj). and. 
led hy the worthy Doctor hare-hended. 
the whole .■I'selllhlage prcK-eeded to the 
'JS)t. 

■ XiM). Doctor, said the hridegrcKun, as 
all jiresent were eonijMtsing themselves to 
listen to the religions part of the ceremony 
—” \is), Dex tor. dinna scriinp the prayer, 
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but tic a sicker knot; I liae nae broo o’ 
the carnality o’ five minute marriages, 
like tbe Glasgowers, and ye can wi'cl ;rt’- 
f’ord to gie us half an hour, ’cause ye’re 
weel ])ayt for the wind o’ your mouth : 
the hat and gloves I sent you cost me 
four-and-tvventy shillings, clean countit out 
to my brother Charlie, that would na in 
his niggerality faik me a saxj)ence on a’ 
the liveries I bought frae him.” 

This address occasioned a little delay, 
but order being again restored, the Reve¬ 
rend Doctor, folding his hands together, 
and lowering his eyelids, and assiuning 
his pulpit voice, iK'gan the prayer. 

It was a calm and l)eautiful evening, the 
sun at the time ap[>eare<l to be resting on 
the flaky aml)er that adorned his w(>stern 
throne, to look back on the world, as if 
plea.sed to see the corn and the fruits ga¬ 
thered, with which he liad assisted t(» fill 
tbe wide lap of the matronly earth. We 
happeiiiHl at the time to l)e walking alone 
towartls Blantyre, enjoying the universal 
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iiir of (iHitemim-ut with wliirli all thiiifrs 
at^llif ooltlii; Miii-ft'' of aiituniii iiivitos 
file anxious ‘.|tirit of man to serenity ami 
repose. As We aj)j)roa(‘lie<l tln‘ little /^ate 
that oj)ene(l to the footpath aeross the 
•^lehe hy whieli the road to the villao'e was 
ahridijeil to visitors on foot, our attention 
was first drawn t(nvards tlie weddiiif; par- 
t). hy tlie kindl}', pleasiiifr, deep-toned 
voice of file venerahle jjastor. whose so¬ 
lemn iimrniurs rose softly into the balmy 
air, ditfuhiug all around an «)dour of holi¬ 
ness that sweetened the very sense of life. 

Wv paused, and uncovering, w alked 
gently ami (piietiy towards the .s|>ot, which 
We reached just as the worthy Dis’tor had 
liestowed the iK iiediction. The bride look¬ 
ed blushing and ex{Mctant. but Walter, 
Mistead of saluting her in the customary 
manner, held lier by the hand at arm's 
length, and said to the Doctor, “ He serv¬ 
ed." 

■■ \’e should kiss her. bridegrtHtin.’’ said 
the minister. 
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*■ J koii that,” r(‘])lic*d Watty, “ hut no 
till niy iH'ttcrs Ik; servod. Help yoursel. 
Doctor.” 

lJj)on which the Doctor. wij)ing liis 
mouth witli tile liack of his hand, enjoyed 
himself as he was reijuesteil. 

“■ It's the last hu'^s," added \\'alter, ** it's 
the last huss. Betty Bodle, ye'll e'er f^ie to 
mortal man while am your •rudeinan.' 

■■ I did na think.' said the Jieverend 
Doctor asi(te to us, that the creature had 
sic a knowledjj;e o' the vows.” 

I'lie jiipes at this crisi> being again 
filled, the gue>ts. hand in haml. following 
the hridegroom and hiide, then marched 
to the ornamented harn at (irippy, to 
which We were invited to follow; hut 
what then ensued deserves a new Chap¬ 
ter. 
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n \ V|N(, flu- iiix itatioii tncdjiir 

with till' iiiiiii'ti'i s lamily to tln‘ wt-diliii^. 
Wi- 'toiiiH'il and took ti a at tlio liiaii'ir with 
thf ]{i'\frriid Doctor and Mrs Dciihidtii.— 
the \(imio ladic' and tin ir hrothcr liaviiif^ 
|oincd tile pfiH'i's^ioii. For all our dayi' 
w'v li.avc lu'cn naturally oC a ino^-t sedate 
turn ot' mind : and aitlioui'h then hut in 
our twenty-third year, we preferred the 
temperate ^imkI humour of the Doctor's 
coiiverstition, and the householdry topics 
of his wife, to the iMii^terous hlair of the 
hairpilK’-- As s<mhi, however. 4'is te.a w'as 
over, with Mrs Detihohn dresM-d in her 
Ik'sI. and the pastor in his newest suit, we 
[iriHewhHl towards (irijtpy. 

By tliis time the sun wtis set. hiit the 
s]K-ckless topaz of the western skies dif- 
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fused a golden twilight, that tinged every 
olijert with a pleasing mellow softno'S. 
I..ike the wedding-ring of a hasliful bride, 
the new moon just showed her silver rim. 
and the evening star was kindling her 
lamj). as we apjn’oaehed the foot of the 
avenue which led to the house, the win¬ 
dows of which sparkled with festivity ; 
while from the barn the merry yelj)s of two 
delighteil fidilles. and the gi)od-humoured 
grumbling of a well jdeased l)ass. ming¬ 
ling with laughUT and scpie.'iks, and the 
thiuhhng of bounding feet, made every 
pulse in our j'oung blotnl circle as briskly 
as the dancers in their reeling. 

When we reached the door, the moment 
that the venerable minister made his ap- 
{•earance. the music stopjK'd. and the danc¬ 
ing was susjK'uded. byM'hich we were ena¬ 
bled to survey the assembly for a few mi¬ 
nutes. iti its most comjKwed and ceremo¬ 
nious form. At the iipjaT end of the bjini 
stiMsI two arm chairs, one of which, ajipro- 
priated to the bridegnHMiJ, was empty: in 
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the (ithiT sat tile hridf. |»aiiliiif' from iht- 
vijfoniiis I'lrorts slu' had made in the jtrl 
tfiat was iuteiTiiptcd hy our eiitraiHf. 7'hf 
hridcgrooin liimself was standing near a 
talilc close to tlie inusiciaiis. stirriii}; a lar^e 
|»um(1i-Im»m1. and (illiuff t'roiii time to time 
tile f,das'-es. 11 is fatlu-r sat in a corner hy 
himself, with hi^ hand'' ieaniti^ on liiii stud', 
and Ids lijis firmly drawn top-ther, eon- 
ti-mplalino the scene iK-fore him with a 
sharp Imt thoiif^htful eye. Old Kilmar- 
kecklc. with an ivory simU'-hox, mounted 
vv ith oold. in his hand, was sittiiif; with Mr 
Keelex in on the left hand of Claud, evi- 
ihritly iAjilainiiif; .sorni' remarkahle {iro- 
[R-rty in the flavour of the siiufl’. to xvhieh 
the honest lawyer w.-ts payinff the utmost 
.attention, lookiuf' at the philosopliicul 
Laird, however, every now ami then, with 
a countenance at once expressive of atiini- 
ration, curiosity, and laujjhter. Le<ldy 
<iri[)j>y sat on the left of the bride, af>- 
parelJed in a crim.son satin {'own, made for 
the ix'casion, with a stufK-'iidous fabric of 
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gaii'/.v and oatfjnt, adorned with vast con¬ 
volutions of bro.'id red rihhoiis for a liead- 
<lress, and a costly Frencli sliawl. priniiy 
pinned oj)en, to show her cnilu'oidci'cd sto¬ 
macher. At her side sat the meek and 
beautiful Isabella, like a primrose within 
the shadow of a j)eony; ami on Isal)ella's 
left the aged Lady Plcaiaiids. neatly dressed 
in white silk, with a close cap of black lace, 
black silk mittens, and a rich black a))ron. 
But we must not alti nipt thus to descrilw 
all the fiuests. who. to the number of near¬ 
ly a hundred, youno and old. were seated 
in various jjroups arouml the sides of the 
barn ; for our attention was drawn to Mil- 
nmkit.the Laird of Dinlumwliamle. a hear¬ 
ty widower for the second time. alKuit for¬ 
ty-five—he might Ik- okler—who. <-ozily 
in a corner, was engaged in serious court¬ 
ship witli Miss Meg. 

When the formalities of resfK'ct, with 
which D(K‘tor Derdiolm was so properly 
receivinl. had lieen dtdy ]H*idornuHi. the 
bridegroom ba«le the fi<ldlers again play 
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iij). f^<>ii)|r idvvards the iniiiistor, said. 
" 14t> }'e smell oiiy tliiiifj pude. Sir ?” 

*■ \<) doulit. l)ridej;riK)m.” replietl the 
Doctor. “ I caiina Ih* iiiseiisihle to tin* 
jilea^aiit savour of the suj)j)er.” 

■■ (’ome here, then,” rejoined Watty. 
■' and I'll show you n si^jlif would «lo a 
liuiif'ry Ixsly pood—ufel I wat my mo¬ 
ther has iia spared her skill and spice.”— 
III "ayitip wliich, he liftial aside a carjx't 
that had heeii drawn across tile harn like 
a curtain liehiiid the seats at the uj»iK*r 
end of the hall-nMim. and showi-d him the 
su[»iKT table, on which alwait a tlozeii 
men and maid-servants were in the 
act of pilinp joints and jiyes that would 
have tlone credit to the Michaelmas din¬ 
ner of the (ilaspow mapistrates—“ Is na 
tliat !i p-aJlaut banquet?" said Watty— 
** LiMtk at yon hraw pa.stry pye wi’ the 
Kinp's crown on't." 

Tlie Reverend Pastor declared that if 
was a very edificial structure, and he had 
no doubt it was as pood as it looked— 
voi.. I. M 
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“ Would ye like to pree’t, Doctor? I’ll just 
iiij) off ane o’ the pearlies on the crown 
to let you taste how good it is. It’ll ne¬ 
ver be missed.” 

The bride, who overheard part of this 
dialogue, started up at these words, and as 
Walter was in the act of stretcliing forth 
his hand to plunder the crown, she jmlk'd 
him by the coat-tail, and drew him into the 
chair appropriated for him, sitting down, 
at tlie same time, in her own on his left, 
saying, in an angry whisj)er,—“ Are j e 
fou’ already, Watty Walkinshaw ? If ye 
inudge out o’ that seat again this night. 
I’ll inak you as sick o’ pyes and puddings 
as ever a dog was o’ het kail.” 

Notldng more particular happened Ije- 
fore supper; and every thing went off 
at tlie banquet as mirthfully as on any si¬ 
milar occasion. The dancing was then 
resumed, and during the bustle and whirl 
of the reels, the bride and bridegroom 
were conducted quietly to the house to be 
bedded. 

When they were undressed, but before 
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the stocking was thrown, we got a hint 
from diaries to look at the hridal chuixi- 
l»er, ami accordingly ran with him to 
tlie house, and bolting into the room, 
Ix'held the happy pair sitting np in Ix-d, 
with white napkins drawn over their 
heads like two shrouds, and each holding 
(»iK* of their hands, so as to conceal en¬ 
tirely their modest and downcast faces. 
But, Ix-fore we had time to say a w'ord, 
the minister, followed by the two pijiers, 
and the lK.‘st-men and bride’s-maids, bring¬ 
ing jMJsset and C4ike, came in,—arnl while 
Uie distribution, with the customary tx;ne- 
dictions, was going forwanl, dancing was 
recommenced in the lK‘il-r<K>m. 

How it hapjiened.or what was the cause, 
we know not; but the tlaiicing continued so 
long, and was kept up with so much glee, 
that somehow, by the crowded state of the 
apartment, the young pair in bed were al- 
tof^her forgotten, till the bridegroom, 
tired with sitting so long like a mummy, 
lost all patience, and, in a voice of rage and 
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thunder, ordered every man and mother's 
.son instantly to quit the room,—a forii- 
maudwhich he asvehementlyrepeatedw'itli 
a menace of immediate punishment,—put¬ 
ting, at the same time, one of his legs out 
of lied, and clenching his fist, in the ac“t of 
rising. The bride cowered in giggling be¬ 
neath the coverlet, and all the other la¬ 
dies, foUowed by the men and the j)i|x?rs. 
fled j)ell-mell, and hurly-burly, glad to 
make their escape. 
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Whex Claud first proposed the rnar- 
rin^je to Kilmarkeckle, it was inlendwl 
tliat the younjf couple should reside at 
Plealands; Imt un opjKjrtunity hajl ocnir- 
ml. in the meantime, for Mr Keelevin to 
intimate to Mr Auchincloss. the gentle¬ 
man who jHissessed the two fiinns, which, 
with the Grij)py. constituted the ancient 
estate of Kittk*stonlieugh, that Mr Wal- 
kinshaw would be glad to make an excam- 
hio with him. and not only give Plealands, 
but even a considerable inducement in mo¬ 
ney. 'I'llis projKwal, jKirticularly the lat¬ 
ter part of it, was agreeable to Mr Auch- 
iiidoss, who, at the time, kUkmI in want of 
ready money to esttiblish one of his sons 
in the Virginia trade: and, in consequence. 
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the negotiation was soon speedily brought 
to a satisfaetory termination. 

But, in this affair, Grijipy did not ttunk 
fit to confer with any of his sons. He was 
averse to speak to Clnirles on the subject, 
possibly from some feeling connected with 
the deed of entail; and, it is unnecessary 
to say, that, although W’^alter was really 
principal in the business, he had no re¬ 
gard for what his opinion might be. The 
cousetiuence of which was, that the bride¬ 
groom was not a little amazed to find, 
next day, on proposing to ride the Brous, 
to hi.s own house at Plealands, and to 
hold the Infare there, that it was intended 
to lie assigned to Mr Auchincloss, and that, 
aa soon as his family were ranoved thither, 
the house of Divethill, one of the ex¬ 
changed farms, would be set in order for 
him in its stead. 

Tlie moment that this explanation was 
given to Walter, he rememliered the parch¬ 
ments which he had signed, and tlie agi¬ 
tation of his father on the -way home, and 
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he made no scruple of loudly and bitterly 
declarinff, u illi many a luBty sob, tbatiie 
wfts cheated out of his iuheritauce by his 
fatJier and (’harles. The old man was con- 
fouridedatthisviewwhich the Natural plau¬ 
sibly enouj'h tixik of the arranf'emeiit; but 
yet. arLxious to c<tnceal from his first-lionj 
tlie injustice with which he bud used him 
in tlie entail, he at firet attempted to si- 
lenee Walter by threats, and then to ca¬ 
jole him with promises, but without ef¬ 
fect ; at last, so liigh did the conflict rise 
iK'tween them, that Leddy Gripjjy and 
AValter’s wife c-arne into the room to in- 
«piire what had hapiH-ned. 

•• () Betty BodJe !'■ exclaimed Walter, 
the moment he saw them; “ what are we 
to do? My father has iteguiled me o’ 
tlie Flea lands, and I hae neither house 
nor ha' to tak you to. He has gart me 
wise it awa to Charlie, and we’ll hae na- 
tliing as iang as Kilmarkeckle lives, but 
scant ami want and bc'ggary. It’s no 
my fau’t, Betty Bodle. that ye’ll hae to 
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work for your daily bread, the sin o't a’ is 
my father’s. But I’ll help you a’ I can, Bet¬ 
ty, and if ye turn a washer-woman on the 
Green of Glasgow, I’ll carry your boynes, 
and water your claes, and watch them, 
tliat ye may .sleep when ye’re weary’t, 
Betty Bodle,—^for though he’s a false fa¬ 
ther, m be a true gudeman.” 

Betty Bodle sat down in a chair, with 
her back to the window, and Walter, go¬ 
ing to her, hung over her with an air of 
kindness, which his simplicity rendered at 
once affecting and tender; while Leddy 
Gripj)y, jietrified by what she heard, also 
sat down, and, leaning herself back in her 
seat, with a look of amazement, held her 
arms streaked down by her side, with all 
her fingers stretched and spread to the ut¬ 
most. Claud, himself, was for a moment 
overawed, and had almost lost his wonted 
self-possession, at the just accusation of 
being a false father; but, exerting all his 
firmness and fortitude, he said calmly,— 

“ I canna bear this at thy hand, Watty. 
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1 liao secured for thee far inair than the 
Flfalaiuls ; and is the satisfaction tiiitt J 
thought to hac iiad tliis day. n<x> when I 
hue made a i-onquest of the lauds o’ my 
Idrefathers, to bt; turned into sadness and 
t)itteniess o' lieart ?" 

" W’Jiat hae ye secur'd ?” exclaimed 
Lcddy (Jrippy. Is na it ordaint that 
( harlie, by his birthright, will get your 
lands ? How is't then that ye hae wrang't 
V\'atty of his ain ? the braw property 
that niy worthy father left him both by 
will and testament. An he had been to 
tlie fore, ye durst na, guderaau, hae jjlayed 
at sic jookery' |MH>kery ; for lu; had a skill 
o’ law, and kent the kittle |Kiiuts in a man¬ 
lier that ye can never fathom ; weel wat I. 
tliat your ellwand would hae lieen a jimp 
measure to tlie sauveudie o’ his IxMiks and 
Latin taliatioas. But, gudeman, ye's no 
get a’ your ain way. I’ll put on my cloak, 
and, Betty Bodle, put on yours, and Watty, 
my ill-used bairn, get your hat. We’ll 
oure for Kilmarkeckle, and gang a’ to Mr 
M 2 
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Keelevin together to make an interlocutor 
alxnit this most dreadful extortioning.”, 

The old man absolutely shuddered ; liis 
face became yellow, and his lips white with 
anger and vexation at this speech. 

“ Girzy Hypel,” said he, unth a trouble*! 
and broken voice, “ were t’ou a woman o' 
understanding, or had t’at haverel get o’ 
tliine the gumshion o’ a sucking turkey, 1 
could speak, and confound your injustice, 
were I no restrained by a sense of my own 
shame.” 

“ But what’s a’ this stoor about ?” said 
the young wife, addressing herself to her 
father-in-law. “ Surely ye’ll no objek to 
mak me the wiser ?” 

“ No, my dear,” replied Claud, “ I hope 
I can speak and be understood by thee. 
I hae gotten Mr Auchincloss to mak an 
excambio of the Divethill for the Plea- 
lands, by tlie whilk the whole of the 
Kittlestonheugh patrimony will be re¬ 
deemed to the fatnily; and I intend and 
wis you and Watty to live at the Divet- 
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}iill, our noij^hlwurs liero. and your father’s 
luyfrlilumrs ; that, iiiy Iwirn, is the vrUole- 
slraeiiiash.” 

“ But,” said she. ** wdieu ye’re dead, will 
we still hae the Divethill T 

'• No doubt o’ that, itiy davvty,” said the 
old man flelifrliUd ; " atul even far inair.” 

“ 7’hen, Watty Walkiiislmw, ye {ifauine- 
ril,” saidshejiuldressiiifrlierhuslamd, “what 
would ye Ik- at ?—'S our father’s a moat 
just man, and Hill do you aridu’ his weans 
justiee.” 

“ But, for a’ that.” said Leddy Grippy to 
her husband, somewhat Iwmlioozled by the 
view which her <laughter-in-law seemed to 
hike of the subject,— 

“ When will we hear o’ you givinj^ hun- 
dretls o’ {KtundK to Watty, jls ye did to 

(Jharlie, for a matrimonial hansel ?” 

*• 

“ I’m sure,” replii'd the Laird, ‘‘ were the 
like o’ that to quiet thy unruly member, 
Girzy, and be any satisfaction to thee, that 
1 hae done my full duty to Walter, a five 
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score pound should na be wanting to stap 
up the gap.” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, father, inter¬ 
rupted Walter, “ if ye’ll gie the whole sooni 
o’ a hundre pound, I care na gin ye inak 
draininock o’ the Plealands.” 

“ A bargain be’t,” said Claud, happy to 
be relieved from their importunity ; but he 
added, with particular emphasis, to Wat¬ 
ty’s wife,— 

“ Dinna ye tak ony care about what’^ 
passed; the Divetliill’s a good excainbio 
for the Plealands, and it Sail be bound as 
stiffly as law and sUitute can tether to you 
and your heirs by Walter.” 

Thus so far Grippy continued to sail 
before the wind, and, |)erhaps, in the stea¬ 
dy pursuit of his object, he met with as 
few serious obstacles as most adventurers. 
^Vhat sacrifice of internal feeling he may 
have made, may be known hereafter. In 
tlie mean time, Uie secrets and mysteries 
of his bosom were never divulged; but all 
his thoughts and anxieties as carefiilly hid- 
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den from the world as if the disclosure of 
them would have brought shame (»n hinu 
self. Events, however, press ; and we must 
proceed with the current of our history. 
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ALTHOT''Gir Claud had accomplished 
the great object of all his strivings, and al¬ 
though, from the Divethill, where the little 
castle of his forefathers once stood, he could 
contemplate the whole extent of the Kittle- 
stonhengh estate, restored, as he said, to 
the AV^alkinshaws, and hy his exertions, 
there was still a craving void in his bosom 
that yearned to be satisfied. lie felt as if 
the circumstance of Watty having a legal 
interest in tlie property, arising from the 
excambio for tlie Plealands, made the c-on- 
(piest less certainly his own than it might 
have been, and this lessened the enjoy¬ 
ment of the self-gratiilation with which 
he contemplated the really proud emi¬ 
nence to which he had attained. 

But keener feelings and harsher recol- 
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lections were also iniiiffled with that rcf^ret; 
ayd a sentijiieiit of sorrow, in strong .affi* 
hity with remorse, einhittere*! his medita¬ 
tions, when he thought of the preeipitamy 
with whicii lie had executed the irrevo¬ 
cable entail, to the exchision ofChaiies; to 
whom, prior to that unjust transaction, he 
had been more attached tJian to any other 
human iMong. It is true, that, when he 
adopted that novel resolution, he had, at 
tlie same time, ap|H‘ased his conscience 
with intentions to imleinnify his unfortu¬ 
nate first-born ; but in this, he was not 
aware of the mysteries of the heart, nor 
tliat there was a latent spring in his 
breast, as vigorous and elastic in it« ener¬ 
gy, as the source of that indefatigtible per¬ 
severance by which lie had accomplished 
so much. 

The constant animadversions of his wife, 
respecting his jiartiality for Charles and 
undisguised contempt for Watty, had the 
effect of first awakening the powers of that 
dormant engine. They galled the sense 
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of his owu injustice, and kept the nienioiy 
■of it so continually before him, that, in tl;e 
mere wish not to give her cause to ve^t 
him for liis partiality, he estranged himself 
from Charles in such a manner, that it Avas 
soon obvious and severely felt. Conscious 
that he had done him wrong,—awai’e that 
tlie W’rong W'ould probably soon be dis¬ 
covered,—and conscious, too, that this be¬ 
haviour was calculated to beget susjucion, 
he began to dislike to see Cbaides, and al¬ 
ternately to feel in every necessary inter¬ 
view, as if lie was uo longer ti-eated by him 
with the same ivsjiect as formerly. Still, 
however, there was so much of the leaven 
of original virtue in the composition of his 
paternal aifection, and in tlie general frame 
of his cliaracter, that this disagreeable feel¬ 
ing never took the dei-ided nature of en¬ 
mity. He did not hate because he had in¬ 
jured,—he wag only apprehensive of being 
upbraided for having betrayeil hopes which 
he well knew his particular affection must 
have necessarily inspired. 
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Perhaps, had he not, immeiliately after 
Walter’s inarriaffe, been wenpied with tht- 
lepal arraiifjenient eoiise<pieiit to an aecept- 
(‘d ])roj)osal from Milr(K)kit of Dirdiiin- 
wliaiiile, to make Miss Meg his third wife, 
this apj)reljenRion might have hanlened 
into animosity, smd lH,*en exsasperated to 
aversion ; hut the cares and uffairH of tliat 
business cfune, as it were, in aid of the 
father in his nature, and while they si'em- 
ingly sensed to excuse his gradually a- 
hridgc“d intercourse with Charles and Isa- 
l)ella, they prevented such an incurable in¬ 
duration of his heart from taking place 
towanls them, as the feelings at work 
within him had an undoubted tendency to 
jmxluce. Wv shall not, therefore, dwell 
on tJie innumerable little incidents arising 
out of his estrangement, by which the hap¬ 
piness of that ill-fate<l pair was deprived 
c»f so much of its Ijest essence,—content¬ 
ment,—and their lives, with the endcaritig 
promise of a family, embittered by anxie¬ 
ties of which it would be as diifiailt tode- 
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scribe the importance, as to give each of 
them an appropriate name. 

In the meantime, the marriage of Miss 
Meg was consummated, and we have every 
disposition to detail the rites and the re¬ 
vels, but they were all managed in a spi¬ 
rit so much more moderate than Walter’s 
wedding, that the feast would seem made 
up but of the cold bake-meats of the for¬ 
mer banquet. Indeed, Mr Milrookit, the 
bridegroom, being, as Leddy Grippy call¬ 
ed him, a waster of wives, having had two 
before, and who knows how many more 
he may have contemplated to have, it 
would not have been reasonable to expect 
that he .should allow such a free-handed 
junketting as took place on that occasion. 
Besides this, the do\vry with Grippj^s 
daughter was not quite so liberal as he 
had expected; for when the old man was 
stipulating for her jointure, he gave him a 
gentle hint not to expect too much. 

“ Two hundred pounds a-year, Mr Mil¬ 
rookit,” said Grippy, “ is a bare eneugh 
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sufficifiicy for niy doiliter: but I’ll no Ik; 
•iverly oxtortioiiate, sin it’s no in my power,- 
'even iioo, to {rio y«m moiklf in hand, and 
J would na li*ad you to t*xjK*k any great 
deal licmifttT, for ye ken it has cost me 
a vv(»rld o’ j>ains and ettling to gather tlie 
lu-edfiil to redeem the Kittlest(»nheugh, the 
whilk maun ay gang in the male line; but 
failing my three sous and their heirs, the 
entail gangs to tlie heirs general o’ Meg, so 
that ye hae a’ to-look in that airt; that, ye 
maun alloo,is worth something. Howsever, 
I dinna objek to the two hundred pounds ; 
but I woxdd like an ye coidd throw a bit 
fifty tilt, jiLst as a ca.st o’ the hand to umk 
lucky measure.” 

“ I woxdd na begrudge that, Grippy,” 
replied the gaiisey widower of Uirdum- 
whamle; “ but ye ken I hae a sma’ fa¬ 
mily : the first Mrs Milrookit brought me 
sax sons, and the second had four, wi’ five 
dochters. It’s true that the bairns o’ tlie 
last decking are to be provided for by 
their mother’s unde, tlie auld General wi’ 
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tlie gout at Lon’on; but my first family 
are dependent on mysel’, for, like you,r 
Charlie, I made a calf-love marriage, and" 
my father was na sae kind as ye hae been 
to him, for he put a’ past me that he coxdd, 
and had he no deet amang hands in one o’ 
his scrieds wi’ the Lairds o’ Kilpatrick, 
I’m sure I canna think what would hae 
come o’ me and my first wife. So you 
see, Grippy”— 

“ I wis, Dirdurawhamle,” interrupted 
the old man, “ that ye would eitlxer ca’ me 
by name or Kittlestonheugh, for the Grip- 
py’s but a pendicle o’ the family property; 
and though, by reason o’ the castle being 
ta’eu down when my grandfather to<ik a 
wadsi't on’t frae the jxublic, we are obligated 
to live here in this house that was on the 
land when I made a conquest o’t again, 
yet a’ gangs noo by the ancient name o’ 
Kittlestonheugh, and a dwhter of the 
Walkinshaws o’ the same is a match for 
the lK*st laird in the shire, though she had 
ua ither tocher than her snood and cocker- 
nony.” 
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•“ Weol. Kittlostonhtnifrh,” ri’pliwl Dir- 
ciumwhnmk', “ I’ll fVri innk it Inttcr-thirif 
Uii* twa Imiulcr and titty—I’ll niakf it 
wliolf three bunder, if ye'lJ {^et a paction 
o' eoiiNent and corineevance wi’ your avdd 
son (’barles, to pay to Miss Me^. or to tlie 
offsprini; o' iny marriage wi’ IicT. a yc*arly 
scKun during bis liferetit in tlie jmcperty. 
you yourset’ undertiiking in your lifetime 
to lx* as good. I’m sure tbat’s baifb fair 
and a very great lit>erality on iny side.” 

Claud received this proposal with a con¬ 
vulsive gurgle of tbe heart’s blood. It 
smiled to him. that, on every cs'casion. 
tlie wrong which he had done f 'harJes was 
to be brought in the most offensive form 
before him, and he sat for the space of two 
or three minutes without rn.iking any re¬ 
ply ; at la.st he said,— 

“ Mr Milrookit, J ne’er rue’t any thing 
in my life but the coiwequence of twa 
three het word.s that ance pa.sscd between 
me and my gudefather Plealands, anent 
our properties ; and I hae lived to repent 
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my obduracy. For this cause I’ll say nae 
mair about an augmentation of the pro- 
jMxsed jointure, but just get my docbter to" 
put up wi’ the two hundred pounds, hojK 
ing that hereafter, an ye can inak it l)et- 
ter, she’ll be none the waur of her father’s 
confidence in you on this occasion.” 

Thus was Miss Meg disposed of, and 
thus did the act of injustice which was 
done to one child operate, through the 
mazy feelings of the father’s conscious 
spirit, to deter him, even in the midst of 
such sordid bargaining, not only from ven¬ 
turing to insist on liis own terms, but even 
from entertaining a proposal which had 
for its object a much more liberal provi¬ 
sion for his daughter than he had any 
reason, under all the circumstances, to ex- 

IMJCt. 
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Soon uf’tor the marriage of Mis.s Meg, 
(xeiage, the tljinl .‘< 011 , and youngest of the 
family, was plaeed in the eountiiig-house 
of one of the most eminent West Indian 
mereliauts at tliat period in (dasgow. Tliis 
incident was in no other resjK-ct imjnirtJint 
in tlie history of the Laird.s of Grippy, than 
as .serv'ing to oj>en a e»4reer to George, that 
would lead him into a higher class of ac- 
«juainUince than his elder brothers: for it 
was about this time that the general mer¬ 
chants <if the royal city iM'gan to arrogate 
to thein.selvcs that arisUxTatic suiwriority 
over the sliopkee|jerh, which they Inive 
sinee established into an oligarchy, as 
proud and sacred, in what reKjK;ct.s the re¬ 
ciprocities of society, a-s the fatuous Seig- 
nories of Venice and of Genoa. 
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In the character, however, of George, 
there was notliing ostensibly haughty, or 
rather his pride had not shown itself irf 
any strong colour, when he first entered on 
his mercantile career. Like his father, 
he was firm and persevering ; but he 
wanted something of the old man’s shrewd¬ 
ness ; and there was more of avarice in his 
hopes of wealth than in the sordidness of 
his father, for they were not elevated by 
any such ambitious sentiment as that 
which prompted Claud to strive with such 
constancy for the recovery of his j)aternal 
iulieritance. In fact, the young merchant, 
notwithstanding the superiority of his edu¬ 
cation and other advantages, we may safe¬ 
ly venture to assert, was a more vidgar 
character than tlie old pedlar. But his 
peculiarities did not manifest themselves 
till long after the period of which we are 
now speaking. 

In the meantime, ever)' thing proceeded 
with the family much in the same manner 
as with most others. Claud and his wife 
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liad daily altercations alunit their house- 
holfl affairs. Tharles ancWIsabella narrotr- 
ed themselves into a small sphere, of which 
his craiuliriother, the venerahle Lady Plea- 
lands. now alK)ve fourscore, was their 
principal asscK’iate. aiul their nuitual afftr- 
tion was strenpthene<l hy the birth of a 
son. Walter and Betty Bfxlle residecl at 
the Bivethill; and they. Uxi. had the pro- 
sjx*ct of addinff. as a Malthusian would 
say. to the mass of sufferinfi; mankind. 
The philosophical Kiln'arkeckle continued 
his abstnise researches as 8uc<t‘s.sfuIJy n.s 
ever into the affinities between snuff and 
the natures of beasts and bird.s, while the 
Laird of Uirdumwhaude ajid his Leddy 
struggled on in the yoke together, as well 
as a father and stepmother, amidst hfteien 
children, the progeny of two prior mar¬ 
riages. could reasonably be expected to do. 
where neither party was piuticularly gifted 
vCith delicacy or forbearance. In a word, 
they all moA'eil along with the rest of the 
world during the first twelve months, after 
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the execution of the deed of entail, without 
■pXijerienciiig any other particular chaqge 
in their relative situations than those fo 
which we have alluded. 

But the ejtoch was now drawing near, 
when Mrs Walter AValkinshaw was re- 
(juirej to prepare herself for Itecoining a 
mother, and her husband was no less in¬ 
terested than herself in the event. He 
did notliing for several months, from morn¬ 
ing to night, but inquire how she felt 
herself, and ctjutrive, in his affectionate 
simplicity, a fhou.sand insufferable annoy- 
iinces to one of iier disposition, for the pur- 
|Kise of affording her ease Jind pleasure; 
all of which were either answered by a 
laugh, or a slap, as the humour of the mo¬ 
ment dictated. Sometimes, when she, re¬ 
gardless of her maternal state, would, in 
walking to Grippy or Kilmarkeckle, take 
short cuts across the fields, and over ditch¬ 
es, and thn»ugh hedges, he would anxious¬ 
ly follovr her at a distance, and when he 
saw her in any difficulty to pass, he would 
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niM kindly to Iior assistance. Moi*e than 
oiiPc. at her jocular sufjffcstion, he Has 
lain dfiwn in tlie dry ditches to allow lier 
to step acro.ss on liis hack. Never inul 
wife a more lovinit or ohcilient hushuiid. 
Sh(“ wa- allowed ir) every thiriff, not only 
to please herself, hut to make him do 
whatever she j)lea.sed ; and yet, with all 
her whims and caprice, she proved .so tnie 
and so worthy a wife, that lx- fjretv every 
day more and more u.xorious. 

Nor was his mother less satisfied with 
lit'tty BimHc. They enjoved tof;;ether the 
most intimate communion of minds on ail 
topics of household ecfuiomy; but if was 
somewhat .surprising, that, notvvithstand- 
iiifr the care and pains which the old Iwl- 
dy took to instnict her dauf'hter-in-law in 
all the mysteries of the chnm and cheea- 
set, Mrs Walter’s Initter was seldom fit 
for market, and the huxters of the royal 
city never fjave her near so gtaid a pric«‘ 
for her chtrese as Leddy tJrippy refptlarly 
received for hers, although, in the process 
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of the making, they both followed the same 
recijies. 

The conjugal felicities of ^^'alter afford¬ 
ed, however, but little pleasure to his fa¬ 
ther. The obstreperous humours of his 
daughter-in-law jarred with his sedate 
dispositions, and in her fiu) and freaks 
she so loudly showed her thorough know¬ 
ledge of her husband’s defective intellects, 
tliat it for ever reminded him of the proba¬ 
ble iudignatioii with which the worhl 
would one day heai- of the injustice he 
had done to Charles. The effect of this 
gradually led him to shun the society of 
his own family, and having neither from 
nature nor habit any inclination for gene¬ 
ral company, he became solitary and mo- 
ro.se. He only visited Glasgow' once a 
week, on Wednesday, and generally sat 
about an hour in the shop, in his old 
elbow chair, in the corner; and, saving a 
few (juestious relative to the business, he 
alwtained from conversing with his son. 
It would sc‘em, however, that, under tins 
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Millfii tacitiiniity, tlic lovi* which he h.ul 
ojKc cherisiuMl for Cliarics still tuggei,at . 
Vis heart; fur, hajipeiiiiig to come into the 
>lioj), on the morning after Isalx-lla liaif 
made him a grandfather, !»v the birth of a 
lK»y, on being informed of that happy 
event, he shook his son warmly by the 
hand, and said, in a serious and impres¬ 
sive maimer,— 

“ An it jilease Gixl, Charlie, to gie th**e 
ony rnair childer, I rt*dde thee, wi’ the 
counsel o’ a fatlwr, to mak na odds among 
them, hut rememlier they are a’ aliki“ 
thine, and that t’ou canna jirefer ane nl>oon 
imilher without sin;”—and he followcnl this 
admonition with a gifty of twenty pounds 
to buy the infant a christening frock. 

But from that day he never sjmke to 
Charles of his family: on the contrary, he 
became dark and more obdurate in his 
manner to eveiy one around him. His 
only enjojTnent seerntsl to Ik.* a sort of 
doating delight in contemplating, from a 
rude Ixmch which he had constructed on a 
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rising ground lieliind the house of Grij)py. 
the surrounding fields of his forefathep. 
Tliei'e he would sit foi- hours togethef 
alone, bending forward with his chin rest¬ 
ing on the ivory head of hi.s stall’, which 
he held Ijetween his knees by both hands, 
and witli a quick and eager glance survey 
the .scene for a moinent, and then drop his 
eyelids, and hwk only on the ground. 

Whatever might be the general tenor 
of his reflections as he sat on that spi.,, 
they were evidently not always pleasant: 
for one afternoon, as he was sitting there, 
his wife, who came upon him suddenly and 
unjwrceived, to tell him a me.sseuger was 
sent to Glasgow froiHf Divethill for the 
midwife, she was surprised to find him agi¬ 
tated and almost in tears. 

'* Dear me, gudeman,” said she, " what’s 
come o’er you, that ye’re sitting here hang¬ 
ing your gruntel like a sow playing on a 
tnunp? Hae na ye heard that Betty Bodie s 
time’s come ? I’m gaun ower ^o the crying, 
and if ye like ye may walk that length wi’ 
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!tif. I hope. }MM)r shf'll line anensy 

tipie o‘t, and that we’ll line hlitlies-riieat Ik*- 
Tore the sun gang's doun.’’ 

•• (xaiijj the {fait thysel. (iirzy flyjiel,'’ 
said Claud, riiisin^c his head, “ and no t'ash 
me with thy elishniaelavers.” 

lleh, {fudi-nian! hut ye hae tK*en eating 
sourroohs instead o' iang-kail. Hut e’ens 
ye like, Meg dorts.as Patie and Koger says. 
I ean gang inysel';” and with that, whisk- 
ii)”’ petfisidy round, she walkefl away. 

( l.ii.d Iieiiig thus disturlK'd in his nicsli- 
tations, lo,>kwl after her as she nioieil 
along the footpath do^vn the .slo[»e, and for 
the space of a minute or two, appeart*d in- 
eliruil to follow her, hut relajwing into 
soire new tniiri of thought, befon* she hml 
reached the Imttom, he had a{»ain resunmd 
his common attitude, an<l replaml his chin 
on the ivory head of his staff. 
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I’llERE are times in life when every 
man feels as if his sympathies were e.x- 
tinct. This arises from various causes; 
sometimes from vicissitudes of fortune; 
sometimes from the sense of ingratitude, 
which, like the canker in the rose, destroys 
the germ of all kindness and charity; often 
from disappointments in affairs of the 
heart, which leave it incapable of ever again 
loving; but the most common cause is the 
consciousness of having committed wrong, 
when tlie feelings recoil inward, and, by 
some curious mystery in the nature of our 
selfishness. Instead of prompting atone¬ 
ment, irritate us to repeat and to perse¬ 
vere in our injustice. 

Into one of these temporary trances 
Claud had fallen when his wife left him; 
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.and he contiinied sitting, with his eyes ri- 
vetted on the f'roiind, insensible to all the 
•iictual state of life, eonteiiiplatinji the eir- 
eunistaiiees and condition of his cliildmi. 
iis if he had no interest in tlieir fate, nor 
could he affected hy any thin}' in their for¬ 
tunes. 

In this fit of apathy and ahstrncti<in, he 
was roused hy the sound of some ora* aj>- 
jrroaching : and on liKrking u]), and turn¬ 
ing his eyes towards the jratli which ]«1 
from the liouse to tlie Iteiah where he was 
then sitting, he saw ^Valter coining. 

There was something unwonted in th<‘ 
apiaaranee and gesturi^s of \VaIter, which 
soon interested the old niiin. At one mo¬ 
ment he rushed forward sevenaJ step«j, 
with a strange wildness of air. He would 
then stop and wring his hands, gaze up¬ 
ward, as if he wondereil ^ some extraor¬ 
dinary {rhenomenon in the sky; hut see¬ 
ing nothing, he dropped his liands, and, 
at his ordiuarj' price, came slowly up the 
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When he arrived within a few paces of 
the bench, he halted, and looked, with sucli 
an open and innocent sadness, that eve'n* 
the heart of his father, which so shortly 
before was as inert to hiunanity as case- 
hardened iron, throbbed with pity, and 
was melted to a degi'ee of softiiess and com¬ 
passion, almost entirely new to its sensibi¬ 
lities. 

“ What’s the matter wi’ thee, Watty 
said he, with unusual kindliness. The p<K)r 
natural, however, made no reply,—but 
continued to gaze at him with the same in¬ 
expressible simplicity of grief. 

“ Hast t’ou lost ony thing, Watty ?"— 
•* I dinna ken,” was tlie answer, followe<l 
by a burst of tears. 

“ Surely something dreadfu' has befal¬ 
len the lad," said Claud to himself, alarm¬ 
ed at the astonishment of sorrow witli 
which his faculties .seemed to l»e bound up. 

“ Can t’ou no tell me what has happen¬ 
ed, Watty?" 

In about the space of half a minute. 

4 
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WalUT moved his eyes slowly round, as if 
he saw and followinl soniethitjg which filled 
Jdin with awe and clread. He then suddenly 
eheekwi liimseJf. aiid said, “ It’s naethiiig; 
she’s no there.” 

" Sit down beside me, Watty,” exehiim- 
e<l his father, olunned ; sit d<»wn Iteside 
me. and compose thysel.” 

Walter did as he w;is bidden, and 
stretching out his feet, hung forward in 
such a posture of extreme listleHsness and 
Itelpless di‘SjKindeucy. tltat all [Hjwer of ac¬ 
tion a[)jK'ared to l)e withdrawn. 

( laud rose, ami lielieving he was on¬ 
ly under the influence of some of those 
silly passions to which he wasoc-casiomilly 
subject, moved to go away, when he Uh>U~ 
ed up, and said,— 

Father, Ifetty IhMlle's deatl!—My Bet¬ 
ty Bodie s dead 1” 

Dead said Claud, thunderstruck. 

" Aye, father, she's dead ! My fietty 
Ikxlle’s dead!” 

*• Dost t’ou ken what t’ou’s aaying ?" 
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But Walter, without attending to the 
question, repeated, with an accent of ten¬ 
derness still moi’e simple and touching,— 

“ My Betty Bodle’s dead! She’s awa up 
aboon the skies yon’er, and left me a wee 
wee babyin saying which, he again 
burst into tears, and rising hastily from 
the bench, ran wildly back towai’ds the 
Divethill-house, whither he was followed 
by the old man, where the disastrous in¬ 
telligence was confirmed, that she had died 
in giving birth to a daughter. 

Deej) and secret as Claud kept his feel¬ 
ings from the eyes of the Avorld, this wa.s 
a misfortune which he was ill prepared to 
withstand. For although in the first shock 
he betrayed no emotion, it was soon evi¬ 
dent that it had shattered some of the 
finnest intents and purposes of his mind. 
That he regretted the premature death of 
a beautiful young woman in such interest¬ 
ing circqmstances, was natural to him as 
a man; but he felt the event more as a per¬ 
sonal disappointment, and thought it was 
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acfoiiifMiuied with soinetliiiig so like retri¬ 
bution, that he inwardly trembled as if he 
liad been ehastised by some visible arm of 
Providence. For he could not disffuise to 
himself that a female heir was a coutin- 
frency lie had not contemplated ; that, by 
the <-atastrophe which had hapiH-ms^l to 
tile mother, the cxcambio of the Plealaiids 
for the IJivethill would lie rendered of 
no avail; and that, unless Walter marrieil 
.'^tain, and had a son, the re-united Kittle- 
stonheujfh projierty must again 1 h- dis¬ 
joined, as the Divetbill would necessarily 
liecome the inheritance of tlie daughter. 

'J'he ve.xation of this was, however, al- 
leviaU'd, when he reflected on the pliancy 
of Walter’s character, and he comforted 
himself with the idea, that, as soon as a 
reasonable sacrifice of time had lK*en made 
to decorum, he would be able to induce 
tlie natural to marry again. Shall we 
venture to say, it also fx’curred ifi the co¬ 
gitations of his sordid ambition, that, as 
the infant was prematurely bom, and was 
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feeble and infirm, he entertained some hojX‘ 
jt might die, and not interfere ivith the 
entailed destination of the general estate 
But if, in hazarding this harsh supposi¬ 
tion. we do him any injustice, it is certain 
that he began to think there was some¬ 
thing in the current of human affairs over 
which be could acquire no control, and 
tliat, although, in pursuing so steadily the 
single purpose of recovering his family in¬ 
heritance, his endeavours had. till this jk?- 
riod, proved eminently successful, he yet 
saw, with dismay, that, from the moment 
otlier interests came to lx; blende<l with 
Utose which he considered so jx'culiarly 
his own, other causes also came into ojie- 
ration, and turned, in spite of all his hedg¬ 
ing and prudence, the whole issue of his 
laboxmj awry. He perceive*! that human 
power was .set at nought by the natural 
ixiurse of things, and nothing produced 
a more painful conviction of the wTong he 
had committed against his first-bom, than 
the fnistration of his vdshes by the misfor- 



luui: wliicli ha«l iH'i'aJItMi Walter. His re- 

lle(“ti<»iis were aJ.so embittered t'nmi an- 

• 

Dtlier source; by bis |)arsimoiiy lie foresaw 
that, in the course of a few years, lie 
wouiil have been able, from bis own funds, 
(o innc redeemed tbe Divetbili without 
liavin^ bad recourse to tbe excambio; and 
that tbe whole of tlie Kittlestonbeuffb 
niifjbt thus have iK-en bis own conquest, 
;uid, as such, without violating any ‘>f the 
usages of society, be might have conmieti- 
ee<l the entail with Charles. In a word, 
tlie death of Walter’s wife and tJie birth 
of tbe daughter disturbed all Ids schemeH, 
and rent from roof to foundation the 
castles which he Inul lieen so long and so 
arduously building. Jiut it is ncce.s,sary 
that we should return to |Kior W’alter, on 
whom the loss of his lieloved Betty liodk 
;u*ted with the incitement of a new impulHe, 
and jiroduced a change of character that 
rendered him a far less tractable instru¬ 
ment than his fattier expected to find. 
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The sorrow of Walter, after he had re¬ 
turned home, assumed the appearance of 
a calm and settled melancholy. He sat 
beside the corpse with his hands folded and 
his head drooping. He made no answer 
to any question; but as often as he heard 
the infant’s cry, he looked towards the bed, 
and said, with an accent of indescribable 
sadness, “ My Betty Bodle!” 

When the coffin arrived, his mother 
wished him to leave the room, ap})rehen- 
sive, from the profound grief in which he 
was plunged, that he might break out into 
some extravagance of passion, but he re¬ 
fused ; and, when it was brought in, he 
assisted with singular tranquillity in the 
ceremonial of the o^hning. But when the 
lid was lifted and placed over the body. 
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and the carpenter was prej)aring to fasten 

down for ever, lie shuddered for a iius-- 
inent from head to hwit ; and, raisini; it 
with his left hand, he took a last look of 
tile face, removing the veil with his riffht, 
and touching the sunken cheek as if he 
had liojH'd still to feel some ember of life; 
hut it was cold and stiff. 

“ She’s clay ikmi.” said he.—“ There’s. 
nane o’ my Betty Bodle hen*.’’ 

And he turned away with a careless 
air, as if lie had no farther interest in the 
.scene. From that moment his artless af¬ 
fections took another direction; be imme¬ 
diately quitted the death-room, and, g»>jng 
to the nursery where the infant lay asleep 
in the nurse’s laji, he contemplated it for 
some time, and then, with a cheerful and 
haj^iylook and tone,said,—‘*It’s a wee Bet¬ 
ty Bodle; and it’s my Betty Bodle noo.” 
.And all his time and thoughts were thence¬ 
forth devoted to this darling objt!ct, in so 
much that, when the hour of the fimeml 
was near, and he was requested to dress 



himself to perform the husband’s customa¬ 
ry part in the solemnity, he refused, upt 
oidy to quit the child, but to have any 
thing to do with the burial. 

“ I canna understand,” said he, “ what 
for a’ this fykerie’s about a lump o’ yird ? 
Sho’elt intil a hole, and no fash me.” 

“ It’s your wife, my lad,” replied his 
imdher; “ ye’ll surely never refuse to 
carry her head in a gudemanlike manner 
to tlie kirk-yard.” 

•* Na, iia, mother, Betty Bodie’s my 
wife, yon clod in the black kist is but her 
auld boddice; and when she flang’t off, 
she put on this bonny wee new cleiding o’ 
clay,” said he, pointing to the baby. 

The Leddy, after some farther remon¬ 
strance, was disconcerted by the pertinaci¬ 
ty with which he continued to adhere to 
his resolution, and went t(» l)eg her hns- 
Imnd to interfere. 

“ Ye'U hae to gang ben. gudeman,” 
said she, and 8]>eak to Watty.—I wis 
the poor thing hosna gane by itsel wi’ a 
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l>j:okeu Jieart. Hi* tJin*e|>.s that tin* liody 

!.>■ no his wit’e's, aiul ni’s it a Jiateral o' 

• 

liny ami stones, ami says we may lliii^'t, 
(hide /fuide us, ayoiit the iriiddeu for him. 
—W e'll just Ik* aH'ronlit if he'll no earry 
the head." 

( latul, who had divsstsl himsi-lf in tJie 
morniiift for the funeral, was sitting' in 
tlie ellKiW chair, on the rijfht side of the 
ehininey-place. with his cheek resting; on 
his hand, and hi.s eyelid.s ilroppeil, hut not 
etitirely shut, and on being Urns addresMotl, 
he instantly rose, and went to the nursery. 

•’ W'hut's t’ou doing there like a hus- 
sy-fellow ?■■ said he. “ Rise and get on tfiy 
mournings, and liehuve wise-likc, and leave 
the bairn to the women. ' 

" It's iny bairn,” replied W’atty, *' and 
ye hae uac'thing, father, to do wi t.—Will 
I no tak rare o' luy ain haby —my Ijoiiuy 
wot' Betty Bodle ?” 

“ Do a.s I hid thee, or I’ll maybe gar 
thee fin’ the weight o' my staff,” cried the 
old man sharply, exiiecting iuunediate ohe- 
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dieiice to his commands, such as he id- 
ways found, however positively Waltey, 
on other occasions, at first refused; but* 
in this instance he was disappointed ; for 
the widower looked him steadily in the 
face, and said,— 

“ I’m a father noo; it woidd be an aw- 
fu’ thing for a decent grey-headed man 
like you, father, to strike the head o’ a 
inotlierless family.” 

Claud was so strangely affected by the 
look and accent with which this was ex¬ 
pressed, that he stood for some time at a 
loss what to say, but soon recovering liis 
self-possession, he replied, in a mild and 
IK'rsuasive manner,— 

“ The frieu’s exjwk, Watty, that ye’ll 
attend the burial, and carry the head, as 
the use and wont is in every weel-<loing 
family.” 

“ It’s a thriftless custom, father, and 
what care I for burial-bread and services 
o’ wine ? They cost siller, father, and I’ll 
no wrang Betty Bodle for ony sic outlay 
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oil her auld yirderi gannent. Ve may 
gang, for fasliion’s cause, wi’ your weepers 
and your niourning strings, and lay the 
black kist i’ tlie kirk-yard hole, but I’ll 
no inudge the ba’ o’ iny niuckle tae in ony 
sic roa<i.’' 

" T’ou's past renuHle. I fear." replied 
his father thoughtfully; *‘ but, Watty. 1 
hofS' in this t’ou’ll oblige thy mother and 
me, ami put on thy new black claes ;—t’ou 
kens they’re in a braw fasson.—and come 
i)en anti receive the guests in a dmice and 
stdh-r manner.’’ 

•• The minister. I’m thinking, will soon 
he here, and t'ou shouh! lie in the way 
when he comes.’' 

*• \o.” said Watty. “ no, do ye like, 
and come wha may. it's a’ ane to me: f’rn 
|K>siteevc.'’ 

The old man, losing all self-i*ojnmand at 
this extraordinary opjKjsition, exclaimed,— 
There’s a judgment in this; and, if 
there’s power in the law o’ Scotland, I’ll 
gar thee rue sic doumcas. Oet up, I say. 
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and j)ut on thy mournings, or I’l] hae thte 
cognost, and sent to bedlam.” 

“ I’m sure I look for nae rnair at your 
hands, father,” replied Walter simply; 
“ for my mither has often telt me, when 
ye hae been sitting sour and sulky in the 
nook, that ye woidd na begrudge crou iis 
and |K)unds to mak me comjmx mentus for 
the Inmefit of Charlie.” 

Ever)'" pulse in the veins of Claud stofsl 
still at this stroke, and he staggered, over¬ 
whelmed with shame, remorse, and indig¬ 
nation. into a seat. 

“ Eh !” said the Leddy, returning into 
the nsmi at this juncture, “what's come 
o’er you, gudeman ? Pity me. will he no 
do your bidding ?” 

“ Girzy Hyiiel.” was the h<»arse and em¬ 
phatic reply, “ Girzy Hyjiel, t'ou’s the 
curse o’ mj’ life; the folly in thee has alter- 
to idiotical depravitj’ in him, and the 
wrong I did against my ain nature in 
marrying thet*, I maun noo, in my anld 
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iige, rt-aj) the fruits o in sorrow', anti Hhaiiie. 
;yi(l sin." 

Hoif s coni[M)sity for a burial!” ex- 
cluiiuc'd liu- Lt-ddy. *■^VIlat's the matter. 
W atty W’alkinshaw 

•• My father's in a pa-ssion." 

Claud started from Ids seat. and. with 
fury in his eyes. aii<l his hands elenched. 
rushed across tlie room towiu'ds the s|M) 1 
where W'alter was sittinff. watchiuj^ the 
infant in the nurse's la{». In tlie same mo¬ 
ment. the a<fefti(»nate uatund als<» spruiip; 
fonvard, and [)laee«l hijnself in an attitude 
to |)r(»tect the child, '/’he herce old man 
veas eonfounde<i. and turning round hu.stily. 
([uitted the nxmi, wringiug hi.s liands. un¬ 
able any longer to master the citnflictiiig 
feelings which warred so wildly in his bo¬ 
som. 

" This is a pretty like house o’ mourti- 
iug. ’ said the Leddy; " a hither and a son 
fighting, and a dead ImmIj' waiting to lie 
ta'en to the kirk-yard. O Watty Walkin- 
sliaw ! \Vatty W’alkinshaw ! many a .sore 
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heart ye hae gi’en your parents,—will ye 
ne’er divaul till ye hae brought our grey 
hairs wi’ sorrow to the grave? There’s 
your poor father flown demented, and a' 
the comfort in his cup and mine gane like 
water spilt on the ground. Many a hap¬ 
py day we hae had, till this condumacity 
o’ thine grew to sic a head. But tak your 
.ain way o’t. Do as ye like. Let stran¬ 
gers carry your wife to the kirk-yard, and 
see. what ye’ll mak o’t.” 

But notwi^tauding all these, and many 
mure equally ipersuasive and commanding 
arguments, Walter was not to be moved, 
and the funeral, in consequence, was oblig¬ 
ed to be performed without him. Yet still, 
thumgh thus tortured in his feelings, the 
stern old man inflexibly adhered to his pur- 
{Mse. The entail which he had executed 
was still with him held irrevocable; and, 
indeed, it hadhcen so hramed, hbat, unless 
he rendered himself insolvent, it could not' 
be«et aside. 



CHAP. XXXVI 


For some time after the funeral of Mrs 
Walter Walkinshaw, the affairs of the 
Grippy family ran in a straight and even 
current. The estrangement of the old man 
from his first-born suffered no describable 
increase, but Charles felt that it was in¬ 
creasing. The old l<eddy, in the mean¬ 
while, bad a wwld of cares upon her 
hands in breaking up the establishment 
which had been formed for Walter at the 
house on the Divethill, and in removii^ 
him hack with the infant and the nurse to 
Grippy. And scarcely had she accom¬ 
plished these, when a letter from t»nr 
daughter, Mrs Milrookit, harmed her 
that the preparations far an addition to 
the “ sma family” of IHrdtimwhaaile wwe 
complete, and thM she hoped her modier 
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could be present on the occasion, which* 
was expected to come to pass in the course 
of a few weeks from the date. 

Nothing was more congenial to the 
mind and habits of the Leddy, than a bu¬ 
siness of this sort, or, indeed, any epochal 
domestic event, such as, in her own phra¬ 
seology, was entitled to the epithet of a 
handling. But when she mentioned the 
subject to her husband, he objected, say- 

ingr— 

“ it’s uo possible, Girxy, for ye ken Mr 
and Mrs Givan are to be here next week 
with their dochter, Miss Peggy, and 1 
w<mld fain hae them to see an ony thing 
oQuld be brought to a head between her 
and oiup Geordie. He’s noo o’ a time o' 
Hfe when 1 would like be were settled in 
the world, and amang a’ our frien’s there’s 
mo a family I would be mair content to 
Me him connected wi’ than the Givans, 
who are eome o’ the best blood, and are, 
Moreover, o’ wealth and property.” 

“ Weel, if e’er there was the like o’ you. 
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^deuian,’' replied the Leddy, delighted 
the iietv.s; “ an ye «'ere to set your 
mind (tn !i pur})Ose o’ marriage iK-twewi a 
gCHKse and a gnuiiphie, 1 diiina think hut 
ye would make it a’ eoinc to {)asK. For 
wha would liae tiiouglit o’ thi.s plot on tlie 
Givaiis, wlio. to be Hure, are a injwt cra- 
ditable family, and Miss Peggy, their 
dochter, is a vera geiity creature, although 
it’s niy notion she’s no o' a capacity to 
do meiklc in the way o’ throughgality. 
Howsever, she’.s a bonny pkyoch, and nrxi 
that the stipend ye olloo't to Watty is at 
an end, by reason of that heavy Joss which 
we all met wi’ in bis wife, ye’ll can weri 
afford to help Geordie to keep her out in a 
station o’ life; for times, gudeman, are no 
noo a« when you and me'fcam thegither. 
Then a bein house, and a snod hut and 
ben, was a’ that was lookit for; but sin 
genteelity came into fashioii, lads and 
lasses hae grown leddies and gentlemen, 
and a Glasgow wile saullying to the kiiit 
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wi’ her muff and her mantle, looks as 
puckered wi’ pride as my lord’s leddy.”» 

Claud, who knew well that his help¬ 
mate was able to continue her desultory 
consultations as long as she could keep 
herself awake, here endeavoured to turn 
the speat of her clatter into a new chan¬ 
nel, by observing, that hitherto they had 
not enjoyed any great degree of comfort 
in the marriages of their family. 

“ Watty’s,” said he, “ ye see, has in a 
manner been waur than nane; for a’ we 
hae gotten by’t is that weakly lassie bairn; 
and the sumph himsel is sae ta’en up wi’t, 
that he’s a perfect obdooracy to every wis 
6’ mine, that he would tak another wife to 
nu'se a male-heir to the family.’* 

“ I’m sure,” rejdied the Leddy, “ it’s 
just a sport to hear you, gudeman, and 
your male-heirs. What for can ye no be 
content wi’ Charlie’s son ?” 

The countenance of Grippy was instan- 
taneou-sly clouded, but in a moment the 
gloom passed, and he said,-— 
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“ Girzy Hy|K*l, t’ou kens naethirig about 
it. Will na VVattyV docliter inherit the 
jDivethill by right o' her father, fur the 
Phialunds, an<l so rive the heart again out 
o’ the KitUestonheugh, and inak a’ my 
ettling fruitless? Noo, what I wisis, Umt 
Geordie should tak a wife to himsel as 
soon as a jKjssibility will siUoo, and if he has 
a son, by course o' nature, it niight be 
wised in time to marry Watty’s dochter, 
and .so keep the projjerty frae gauging out 
o’ die family.” 

“ Noo, gudemaii, thole wi’ me, and uo lie 
angry,” replied the l<eddy; “ for I cauna 
but say it’s a thing past ordiuar, that ye 
nev'tfT set'm to redleck, that Charlie’s lad¬ 
die might just aa wed be wised to marry 
W’atty’s docbter, a» ouy ^ that G sordini 
like to get; and over mid nmreoirer. the 
wean's in the world already, gudeinap, 
but a’ Oeordie’3 are 98 troutsm the watatr; 
so I redde you to considisc wael what ye’re 
dmag, and gut nae hsh till ye eatnh them.” 

0 8 
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During this speech, Claud’s face was 
again overcast; the harsh and agonizing 
discord trf his bosom rudely jangled through 
all the depths of his conscience, and re¬ 
minded him how futile his wishes and de¬ 
vices might be rendered either by the fail¬ 
ure of issue, or the birth of datightere. 
Everything seemed arranged by Providence, 
to keep the afflicting sense of the wrong 
he had done his first-born constantly gall- 
od. But it had not before occurred to him, 
that even a marriage between the son of 
Cliarles «ud Walter’s daughter could not 
remedy the fault be had committed. The 
beirs-male of Getn^ had a prefira'eiKe in 
the entail V and such a marriage would, in 
no degree, bMid to prevent the KittJeeton- 
heugh from being again disjoined. In one 
sentence, the ambitious old man was miser¬ 
able ;■ but rather than yet consent to re¬ 
trace any step he had taken, he persevered 
in his original course, as if the fire in his 
heart could be subdued by adding firesh 

piles the same friel. The match whkh 
1 
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he had forraed for Geoi^ was accordingly 
brought to M'hat he deemed a favourable 
issue; for George, ]K»s8e88ing but little in¬ 
nate delicacy, and only eager to become 
rich, had no scruple in proposing himself, 
at his father’s suggestion, to Miss Pe^y 
Givau; and the young lady being entirely 
under the control of her mother, who re¬ 
garded a union with her ndatiomi, the 
Grip|>y family, as one of tlie most dur¬ 
able, peaceably acquiesced in the arrange¬ 
ment. 

I*rior, however, to the marriage taking 
place, Mr Oivao, a Shrewd and worldly 
man, conceiving, that, ns George was a 
younger son, his elder brtdlier inarriad, 
and Walter’s daughter standing between 
him and the succession to du? e8tater-4»e 
stipulated that the bridegrtMtn abould be 
settled as a princi|>al in business. A abort 
delay in consequence occurred between the 
arrangement and tfae solemnization; but 
the difficulty was overcome, by the old tamo 
advancing nearly the whole of hiaffiildy 
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money as a proportion of the capital which 
was required by the house that received 
Geoi^^e into partnership. Perhaps he 
might have been spared this sacrifice, for as 
such he felt it, could he have brought him¬ 
self to divulge to MrGivan the nature of the 
entail which he had executed; but the shame 
of that transaction had by this time sunk 
so deep, that he often wished and tried 
to consider the deed as having no exist¬ 
ence. 

Meanwhile, Mrs Milrookit had become 
the iiiuthcr nf a son ; the only occurrence 
which, for some time, had given Claud any 
unalloyed satisfaction. But it also was 
soon converted into a new source of vexa¬ 
tion and of punishment; for Leddy Grippy, 
ever dotingly fond of Walter, determined, 
finm the first hour in which she heard of 
the birth of Walkinshaw Milrookit, as the 
child was called, to match him with her 
favourite’s Betty; and the mere possibi¬ 
lity of such an event taking place filled her 
hui^Muad with anxiety and fear; the ex- 
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prestuons of which, and the peevish and 
bitter accents that he iised in cheddng her 
loquacity on the subject, only served to 
make her wonderment at his prejttdKXS 
the more and more tormenting. 


END or VOLUME FIEST. 
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